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COURTESY OF HOPKINS NEWS & INFORMATION 
Charles Commons will offer new amenities. 


Commons 
work set to 
start Friday 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The official groundbreaking ceremony for 
the new Charles Commons block will take place | 
this Friday, on 33rd St. between Charles and St. | 
Paul at 4 p.m., to mark the beginning of a con- | 


struction process that will eventually yield new 


Hopkins student residences, stores and dining | 


venues, 
President William Brody, Dean of Under- 

graduate Education Paula Burger, and Dean of 

Student Life Susan Boswell will be speaking, 
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Intruder sexually assaults student in dorm 


Assailant still at large as police and Hopkins security search for possible suspects in AMR II break-in 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


A student was sexually assaulted, re- 
strained and robbed by an intruder early 
Wednesday morning while she was sleeping 
in her AMR II dorm room. 

The victim left her dorm room unlocked 
so that a friend could wake her around 8 a.m. 
Instead, the student was awoken at around 
5:30 a.m. by an unidentified intruder who 
had entered her room, according to Balti- 
more City Police Public Information Officer 


Nicole Monroe. 

The assailant threatened the student and 
told her not to talk. He then sexually assaulted 
the student, bound her, stole items from her 
roomand fled the scene. The studentmanaged 
to free herself around 6 a.m., then woke resi- 
dents sleeping in a nearby dorm room and 
asked them to call the police. 

In response to the incident, Hopkins se- 
curity officers scoured the dorm and Balti- 
more City Police searched the surrounding 
area, but both were unable to locate the per- 
petrator, according to a Hopkins security 


information bulletin released on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The bulletin described the suspect as a 
black male with a medium build who was 
wearing a black shirt with white sleeves at the 
time of the incident. 

Hopkins spokesman Glenn Small de- 
clined to name the student, citing privacy 
concerns, but he said that the victim has 
received “appropriate medical attention.” 

Hopkins security officials are assisting the 
police in their investigation and are attempting 
to determine how the assailant gained access to 


the building, Small said. On Wednesday, hous- 
ing maintenance workers assessed the security 
of the building’s outside doors and found all of 
them to be working properly. 

“All the doors were checked. There was 
no obvious sign of forced entry. No alarm 
went off,” Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell said. 

Investigators are considering the possi- 
bility thata student who was entering through 
an exterior door may have unwittingly let the 
assailant into the building. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Results of StuCo election released on Tuesday 








along with Project Designer Chris Harvey of | 


Design Collective. 


The Charles Commons buildings are sched- | 
uled to be completed by summer 2006. The | 


Commons will be made up of two buildings, one 

on Charles Street and the other on St. Paul Street, 

linked by a walkway. The buildings will house 

618 students and will include 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


Local politics 
hits Hopkins 


BY ROBERT FREUNDLICH 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 





In the 14th Councilmanic District of Balti- 
more City, which includes the Johns Hopkins 
Homewood campus, Charles Village, and most 
of the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, former City 
Council President and 
1995 mayoral candidate, 
Democrat Mary Pat 
Clarke, is taking advantage 
of a recent restructuring 
of the City’s districts to 
return to city politics. 

Clarkeisrunning against 
President of the Waverly 
Improvement Association, 





ko Srl es Green Party candidate 
GREEN PARTY Myles Hoenig. There is no 
Hoenig jis the Republican candidate. 
Green Party can- In November 2002, the 
didate for City citizens of Baltimore City 
Council. approved a referendum in 


the city-wide elections to 
change the City Council from a nineteen-member 
board, composed of three members from six dis- 
tricts and a president, to a fifteen-member board, 
with one member from fourteen districts and a 
president. a 

By restructuring the city’s districts, support- 
ersofthe measure, knownas Question P, sought 
to provide an opportunity for greater Participa- 
tion in city politics. Question P was also in- 
tended to increase accountability and reduce 
many of the benefits of incumbency. 

The measure may allow for an increased level 
of participation on the part of minority parties, 
especially Republicans, in Baltimore’s over- 
whelmingly Democratic politics. 

In a city where Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans by almost 10 to 1 and a victory in the 
Democratic Primary almost always equates to a 
victory in the general election, viablenon-Demo- 

CoNnTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Junior Nattavadee Temkasem, left, shakes senior Iverson Long’s hand after he accepted the position of StuCo Executive President Tuesday. 


BoE announces freshman class officers 


Long defeats 
Gandrud in race 
for StuCo pres. 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


226 days after the first executive 
president election, Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) finally has a president. 

Senior Iverson Long defeated 
fellow class member Soren 
Gandrud by a 107-vote margin in 
the fourth attempt to-elect a presi- 
dent of the student body. 

Protests, a tie, and computer * 
malfunctions led to the invalida- 
tion of the previous three elections. 
The Board of Elections (BoE), un- 
der former co-Chairs Matt 
Bouloubasis and Rick Aseltine, of- 
ten faced criticism due to the de- 
lays, Bouloubasis and Aseltine have 
since graduated. 

“T feel like we’ve ended a three 
year-long struggle,” said BoE co- 
Chair Michael Seibert. “I’m glad 
it’s over with. This is something 
that the entire student body can 
now look past.” 

StuCo has been operating with- 
out a president in the meantime, 
with Vice President of Student Life, 
junior Nattavadee Temkasem serv- 
ing in the interim. 

“It feels great,” Long said, “Ilook 
forward to getting to work.” 

The official vote count came to 
257 for Long and 150 for Gandrud, 
coming to a total of 407. 

Inthesecond round, candidates 
Gandrud and Hyder Syed, a jun- 
ior, tied with 397 votes each — a 
total of 794. With no vote in the 





Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Board of Elections (BoE) announced 
this year’s new freshman class officers on Tues- 
day night, following last weekend’s Student 
Council (StuCo) elections. 

StuCo elections for freshman class president, 
vice president, secretary and committee mem- 
bers for finance, leadership appointments, leg- 


islation and authorization were held online from. 


Natasha Singh was elected as the freshman 
class’s president by a landslide. Receiving 123 
out of 368 votes, Singh easily defeated her six 
opponents, none of whom received more than 
50 votes. 

“I am going to work to try to bring more 
unity to the class and plan more social events for 
the freshman,” Singh said. 

The Vice Presidential race was more closely 
contested. Karim Nasra emerged victorious 


among five candidates, receiving 85 out of 368 
votes. 

The race for Secretary went to Kristina Das, 
who narrowly defeated Chissy Adkison. While 
Das received 96 votes and Adkison 91, they were 
both well ahead of the other three candidates. 

Jacob Koenig solidly defeated opposition 
Price Campell for the freshman position on the 
Committee on Leadership Appointments, 183 
to 147. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 


third election, this means that the 
vote total has dropped 50 percent 
since the last count. 

“This time we had about 400 
votes ... and I think it shows that 
when you have multiple elections it 
does have a detrimental effect on 
voter turnout,” Seibert said. 

“Winning was kind of a sur 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 








DSAGA hosts Coming Out Day 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This past Saturday, Hopkins cel- 
ebrated National Coming Out Day 
with a variety of booths and perfor- 
mances in Shriver Hall and on the 
lower quad. 

The event was a joint effort be- 
tween College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Goucher College, 
Towson University and Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“The idea was to pull all of our 
efforts together and create some- 
thing really big,” said junior 
Elisabeth Halliday, secretary of the 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender Alli- 
ance (DSAGA), 


The event has been planned 
since this summer and included 
weekly meetings to help organize 
and fundraise at all the different 
campus. The Hopkins campus was 
chosen to host the event. Many stu- 
dents from the other universities 
were there as well as some local 
community members. 

Renee Watkins, a student at 
Notre Dame, sent outan e-mail this 
summer to several colleges asking 
them to getinvolved. Watkins, who 
worked at the Human Rights Cam- 
paign, wasalso able to securea grant 
to help fund the event. 

Onthe lower quad, about twenty 
information groups were set up, 
including booths from the gay- 


straight alliance at Goucher, Equal- 
ity Now, the Human Rights Cam- 
paign, and tie-dyeing booths with 
T-shirts that said, “Maryland 
Comes Out.” Meanwhile, a variety 
show was featured in Shriver. 

“It was really neat because we 
had two things going on at the same 
time so people got to choose,” 
Halliday said. 

National Coming Out day oc- 
curred this past Monday, but be- 
cause of Fall Break the organizers 
of the event decided Saturday wasa 
better day to have it. 

“We thought we would catch 
more people if we had it ona Satur- 


day,” Halliday said. “The turnout _Elora Frost acted as emcee during the variety show at Shriver Hall, 
part of Hopkins’ celebration of Coming Out Day last weekend. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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OPINIONS 
Cell block party 


An insder’s account of an un- 
just arrest at the hands of Balti- 
more City’s finest. Why giving 
cops too much freedom infringes 
on our rights. Page A7. 
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SCIENCE 
Be Aware 


Learn about possible causes, 
prevention methodsandearly de- 
tection of breast cancer during 
October, Breast Cancer Aware- | 
ness Month. Page A8. 





SPORTS 
Undefeated Jays 


After beating Lincoln College 
and Gettysburg this past week, 
the men’s soccer team improved 
to 12-0. Check out our number 
two ranked Jays. Page Al2. 
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New quad estimated at $60 million 


BY CHARLOTTE BERNARD 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Consistent with the recent con- 
struction boom at Homewood, 
Hopkins administrators have pro- 
posed a $60 million plan to develop a 
new gateway at the southern end of 
campus. 

The project, “Quad South,” as it 
stands now, will convert the current 
parking lot next to Garland Hall into 
Homewood’s fourth quad, witha 610- 
car underground garage below. At 
the far end of the quad, a new 26,000- 
square-foot admissions and visitors’ 
center will welcome prospective stu- 
dents and other visitors to campus. 

A 75,000-square-foot computa- 
tional science building will sit oppo- 
site Clark Hall at the north end of the 
quad. 

Approved last Thursday for fund- 
ing by the architectural Design Advi- 
sory Panel, this is the first phase of the 
larger $200 million plan to revitalize 
the entire southern end of the cam- 
pus. 

“We're very excited about tak- 
ing what is now a surface parking 
lot — in an area of the campus that 
does not rise to the level of the rest 
of the campus — and returning it to 
a wonderful space that people will 
want to be in,” said Senior Director 
of Design and Construction Jim 
Miller. : 

In the future, there are plans to 
add two more buildings and an addi- 
tion to Clarke Hall, which will round 
off the rest of the quad. 

Jerry Schyndman, executive assis- 
tant to President William Brody, cited 
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The parking lot behind Garland Hall will be moved underground and replaced with a new quad by 2007. 


several reasons for the expansion, in- 
cluding inadequate space for the ad- 
missions office. “Admissions hasbeen 
cramped in Garland Hall for the past 
dozen years, and there isjustno room 
anymore — they’ve been using the 
lobby.” 

He added that the quad itself is 
intended for student recreation and 
leisure. 


“We're going to convert what is 
an ugly, single-surface parking lot 
into a grassy field. I think students 
will love it. It used to be almost all 
grass until three years ago. Students 
used it all the time, so we think this 
is an opportunity for them to do the 
same.” 

The underground garage willalso 
address growing concerns about 


IT launches filesharing service 


JShare system to allow exchanging, storage of up to 100 Mb online 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


The Information Technology De- 
partment (IT) at Johns Hopkins has 
announced the launching of a new file 
sharing system, the JShare. The system 
will allow anyone who has access to a 
JHED account to use 100 Mb of Web 
space for file storage and file sharing via 
the Internet starting Oct. 14. 

According to IT technicians, the 
launch of the JShare system is in re- 
sponse to the need of students, fac- 





ulty members, and staff members to 
share files online. 

“JShare is a convenientsystem that 
allows users to share files, particu- 
larly large files, which cannot be sent 
through e-mails,” said Brian Schisler, 
an IT project specialist. 

‘ The Jshare system, according to 
Schisler, isan advanced collaborative 
tool for the management of files on 
the Internet. Not only on-campus 
users can use the system, but off-cam- 
pus users can also access it. 

JShare is a multi-platform appli- 


Mattin Arts Munch 
hosts political comic 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins community 
welcomed political comedian Bob 
Heck at the Mattin Center last Thurs- 
day for the first “Mattin Art Munch” 
of the 2004 fall term. 

Once a performer in the Balti- 
more-based comedy troupe Gross Na- 
tional Product, and the head editor of 
The Loyal Opposition of the Creative 
Allianceat Baltimore’s Patterson The- 

_ ater, Heck also hosts the Maryland 
Public Television children’s show Bob 
the Vid Tech and has received six 
Capital Region Emmys from the Na- 
tional Academy of Television. 

Heck started by recalling the mo- 
ment he realized his interest in poli- 
tics: he was nine years old, ina Florida 
gift-shop. He noticed that there was 
only one man dressed in a navy blue 
suit, and recognized him as Richard 
Nixon. 


After this anecdote, Heck dis-- 


cussed the ways in which media out- 
lets have limited free speech, citing 
Howard Stern’s movement from lo- 
cal to satellite radio. Healso expressed 
concern with society’s passive atti- 
tude towards politics in the media. 

According to Heck, all informa- 
tion today is “spoon-fed” to the popu- 
lation, and this is a. time with the 
“greatestamountof media awareness, 
yet [people are the] least aware.” 

- He believes that “skepticism should 
abound now more than ever, because 
information can be ruled by so few.” 

To this end, Heck thinks that 
people like Jon Stewart of The Daily 
Show on Comedy Central and docu- 
mentarian Michael Moore are “all 
wonderful [and] provocative, and 
forcing people to be aware.” 

From here he moved on to ex- 
plain what, as an impressionist, he 
picks up onin politics, beginning with 
Democratic presidential candidate 
Senator John Kerry. He character- 
ized Kerry as “long-winded” and 
asked the audience to ask him a ques- 
tion, which he wouldanswer as Kerry, 


in order to demonstrate. 

Next, Heck moved on to Presi- 
dent George W. Bush, saying that the 
first thing that pops into his mind 
whenhethinks about Bushis, “What’s 
with thewalk? Ishecarrying|[...] stealth 
6 guns?” Heck also observed that Bush 
was really a New England man who was 
“self-trained in persona to act [like a] 
cowboy tough guy.” 

Heck later added impersonations 
and anecdotes of both former presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and former vice 
president Al Gore. 

Heckadmitted that during Clinton’s 
Presidency, the jokes were easy, and he 
just got “sucked into it.” However, after 
September 11, and once the war in Iraq 
began, political comedians’ jobs be- 
came more difficult. 

One piece Heck did following 9- 


‘11 was based on Abbotand Costello’s 


“Who’son First” routine. Inthe scene, 
Colin Powell tells Bush that he has 
Kim Jung Il, North Korea’s President, 
on the phone. Bush says, “If he’s ill, 
maybe we shouldn’t talk to him — 
maybe we should send in some 
Hopkins advisors.” 

The presentation ended with a 
video clip of Heck atthe White House 
open-house impersonating Clinton 
before the former president. . 

Larry Kimmel, a faculty member 
at Hopkins who was in attendance, 
said, “[Heck] saidlots of good things, 
and I really loved his Bill Clinton [im- 
pression].” 

Freshman Adar Eisenbruch said 
it was “not what he expected” and 
“very entertaining.” 


Heck expressed hope that today’s 


young voters will be “actually proac- 
tive,” “give reasons” for their opin- 
ions and “vote, really vote.” 

A New York City native, and self- 
proclaimed “tragic Mets fan,” Heck 
received his bachelor’s degree incom- 
munications from Fordham Univer- 
sity and began his career in television 
and radio. 

The Loyal Opposition willbe visiting 
campus on Oct. 20 at Shriver Hall as 
part of the Wednesday Noon Series. 





cation that works with most popular 
Web browsers, such as Netscape, 
Internet Explorer and Mozilla. 

IT technicians began the intitiative 
when they realized the need fora file- 
sharing platform, particularly in the 
research community. 

“A Web-based file sharing prod- 
uct that would meet this need has 
been an integral component of our 
five-year strategic plan,” Schisler said. 

Schisler added that JShare was in 
part inspired by the Xythos Webfile 
Server (WFS), a system used by busi- 
nesses that provides a highly secure 
Internet-based platform for file shar- 
ing and storage. 

“We first heard about Xythos about 
18 months ago. Since hearing about 
Xythos, we have spent a great deal of 
time investigating and testing the prod- 
uct for use at Hopkins,” Schisler said. 

“You can use it as a personal 
webspace or to store information for 
your club. It is a pretty easy form to 
manage,” Schisler added. 

Schisler reminded students that 
JShareisnotaplatform to transfer music 
files, or any other copyrighted file. 

Schisler said, “JShare must be used 
in accordance to university business. If 
any activity that violates the term is 
found, the user will be revoked of the 
privilege and service.” 

Students familiar with JHED may 


have been aware of another file sharing : 


system called FESTER, whichsomestu- 
dents found inefficient. 

“Tused FESTER once to upload files 
for a club but I did not like the set up. 
The format was not convenient and it 
took a very long time to upload files,” 
junior Rob Huangsaid. Huang stopped 
using FESTER after the semester. 

“FESTER was not used as fre- 
quently as we hoped it wouldbe used,” 
Schisler said. He explained that JShare 
is designed to be a much more intui- 
tive and integrated system. Presently, 
FESTER and JShare are running in 
parallel. However, FESTER will even- 
tually be completely replaced. 

“T will use JShare if it is well adver- 
tised, but I’ve not heard about it until 
now,” Huang said. 

“I might be interested in using it, 
but I also want to share music files 
through it,” said freshman Omer 
Sedes. Sedes expressed disatisfaction 
with the present system provided by 
Hopkins, and wanted to know “why 
other colleges can share files easily, 
but here we cannot.” 

While IT technicians claimed that 
JShare will provea popular option for 
students to share files, James Gao, a 
freshman, expressed doubts. 

“T will probably be using memory 
sticks more often than. JShare even 
though I possibly will be using it to 


_ transfer files,” Gao said. 


However, Schisler remained hope- 
ful that the new system would be 
adopted easily by the Hopkins com- 
munity. . 
“I hope that JShare will be used 
appropriately by students, faculty 
members and staff members easily 
and efficiently,” Schisler said. 
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parking availability. By the end of 
the construction, parking on cam- 
pus will increase by approximately | 
500 spaces. : | 

The project will not begin until | 
the completion of the San Martin | 
Center, a mix of parking and office 
space that will serve as the new 
79,000-square-foot home to the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington 
Department of Embryology, west 
of the Hopkins Club. 

Schnydman estimated that the 
project would begin in late spring or 
early summer of 2005, and that it 
would conclude in the summer of | 
2007. 

Miller added that, although the | 
new visitors’ center will have a major | 
presence onthesouthendofcampus, | 
it is not intended to replace the main 
entrance on Charles Street. 

“WeviewtheCharles Street entrance 
as the symbolic entrance to 
Homewood,” Miller said. “The reality 
is that you can’t get anywhere from 
there; you drive up the circle and come 
back down. The southern entrance will 
be where the faculty and staff and visi- 
tors enter and park, for the most part.” 

Headded, “Westill want the ‘post- 
card view — as we call it — of the 
library, the Homewood House, and 
the Beach. It’s the campus’ ceremo- 
nial front door. 





Hopkins maintains 


early decision policy 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The National Association for Col- 
lege Admissions Counseling 
(NACAC) decided last week to ap- 
prove “single-choice early action,” a 
policy that grants non-binding early 
admission to accepted students but 
stipulates that they cannotapply early 
to any other institution. 

The decision, which was made at 
the NACAC’s annual conference in 


| Milwaukee, Wis., overturns the 


association’s previous stance, which 
required early action programs to al- 
low multiple applications to other 
schools. After Yale, Harvard and 
Stanford universities went against the 
association and adopted a single- 
choice early action program lastyear, 
the NACAC suspended the rule and 
began an inquiry into the policy. 

Despite the NACAC approval of 
single-choice early action, Hopkins’ 
Office of Undergraduate Admissions 
will continue to follow its binding 
early decision policy, along with ap- 
proximately 231 other schools in the 
NACAC. 

“We revisit our early decision 
policy every year,” said Director of 
Admissions John Latting. “But no 


| one’sgiven serious thought [to single- 


choice early action]. Some faculty 
have debated the issue...but the up- 
shot is that they re comfortable with 
what we’re doing.” 

Yale and Stanford universities, 
which both previously followed early 
decision programs like that at 
Hopkins, chose to adopt a single- 
choice early action program in order 
toaddressconcerns that binding early 
decision puts too much pressure on 


applicants. Inanarticle thatappeared © 


in The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
Richard H. Shaw, dean of admissions 
and financial aid at Yale University, 
told Jeffrey Young that he is pleased 


| with the new program. 


“T think it’s a good model,” Shaw, 
said, “because it gives a little bit more 
of the control back to the kid.” 

Harvard University had previ- ' 
ously followed a regular early ac- 
tion program, but switched to the 
single-choice policy to alleviate the 
growing number of students apply- 
ing early. 

Yale and Stanford both saw large 
increases. in early applications after 
switching from early decision to 
single-choice early action; Yale hada 
42 percent increase in early applica- 


tions, while Stanford hada 62 percent 
jump. 

While Latting feels the new policy 
approval brings up an important de- 
bate, heis comfortable with Hopkins’ 
early decision program, which he says 
benefits both the University and its 
applicants. 

Latting also conceded that early de- 
cision applicants have a better chance 
of being accepted. Hopkins admitted 
346 out of 625 early applicants, yielding 
an early decision admit rate of 55 per- 
cent, compared with an admit rate of 
less than 30 percent for the regular de- 
cision pool. The average SAT scores for 
each poolalso differ, with an early pool 
average of 1362 andaregular poolaver- 
age of 1385. / 

“Yes, it is easier, but not hugely,” 
Latting said. “I can’t deny that there is 
some benefit, or tip, to applying early. 
But someone who chooses to apply to 
Hopkins early decision is saying, ‘Out 
of all the schools...this is the one I 
want to go to.’ What that says about 
somebody is worth favoring a little 
bit. [thinkit’s appropriate to respond 
to that.” 

Other schools that use early de- 
cision programs also had dispari- 
ties in pool selectivity. Columbia 
University hada regular admissions 
acceptance rate of under 11 percent 
last year, compared to a 30 percent 
admit rate for its early decision pool. 
The University of Pennsylvania had 
a,17 percent admit rate for its regu- 
lar pool, anda 29 percent admit rate 
for its early decision pool. Tufts 
University accepted 42 percent of 
early applicants, but only 27 per- 
cent of its regular pool. 

While the number of early decision 
applicants and the early decision admit 
rate varies across universities, Latting 
said it is difficult to make direct com- 
parisons. He is. comfortable with 
Hopkins’ early admit rate of 55 per- 
cent, but said he “would worry ifit got 

too much higher.” The admit rate has 
no official limit or minimum, however. 

“Itreally depends on the quality of 
the pool,” he said. 

While Latting supports the 
University’s early decision program 
feels the “healthy debate” raised by the 
NACAC policy change is important. 

“(The NACAC] will probably pick 
up early decision to debate in the com- 
ing year,” he said. “We have to ac- 
knowledge that early decision serves 
some but notall students, and it does 
serve the colleges’ interests. I don’t 
fear the debate.” 





Physicist addresses String Theory 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Before a packed crowd at 
Bloomberg’s Schafler Auditorium, 
bestselling author and host of the PBS 
series The Elegant Universe Brian 
Greene gave alecture that highlighted 
recent developments in our under- 
standing of the subatomic world, and 
discussed the importance of these re- 
cent developments for the future of 
theoretical physics. 

The lecture was the eigth annual 
Potts Memorial Lecture, a lecture co- 
sponsored by the Hopkins Physics 
and Astronomy department and the 
Leonard and Helen R. Stulman Jew- 
ish studies program. 

Educated at both Harvard and Ox- 
ford universities , Green has published 
two nationally bestselling books, The 
Elegant Universe and The Fabric of the 
Cosmos. 

Greene told the audience, “I hope 
that I'll lay out a convincing case that 
will challege your views about reality.” 
He began by asking two of the funda- 
mental questions that have challenged 
physicists for the past two centuries. 

“What is space? And, asacorollary, 
what is time? Are they entities or sim- 
ply useful ideas, or are they real?” 
Greene asked the crowd. 

He then related the history of these 
question to theideas ofboth Isaac New- 
ton and Albert Einstein. 

According to Greene, Einstein 
helped to define space and time by fully 
explaining the concept of gravity. Ear- 
lier, Newton had avoided the question 
of exactly how gravity worked. 

In response to Newton’s ambigu- 
ous view ofhow gravity works, Einstein 
arrived at the conclusion thatspaceand 
time play active roles in the universe, 
and can be bent and twisted by matter. 

Greene then described the evolu- 
tion and conflicts of the two leading 
theories of the twentieth century: Gen- 
eral Relativity and Quantum Theory. 

“There are some questions in the 
world that we haven’t answered with 
relativity and quantum theory, like 
how did the universe begin?” Greene 
said, 

Greene then arrived at the heart of 
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Physicist and host of the PBS series The Elegant Universe Brian Greene 
spoke Wednesday about the future of theoretical physics. 


his lecture — how String Theory, the 
area in which he specializes, emerged 
asa possible way to resolve the “clash” 
of these two earlier theories. 

In String Theory, Greene says, all 
matter is composed of particles even 
smaller than atoms, protons, electrons 
and quarks. All matter is in fact com- 
posed ofextremely small strings, which 
vibrate to and form different particles. 

The consequences of String 
Theory, according to Greene, are re- 
markable. In String Theory, we live 
in a nine or ten-dimensional world, 
as opposed to the three-dimensional 


world with which we are familiar. And 
space can actually tear, to be repaired 
by these theoretical strings. 

Greene ended by mentioning that 
there are approximately twenty math- 
ematical constants that define the 
universe’s physical laws. According to 
Greene, physicists may one day use 
String Theory to understand these con- 
stants. - 

“The deepest of all scientific ques- 
tions is, ‘Why do these 20 numbers 
have just the right values for the stars 
to shine, the planets to form, and life 
to exist?” Green said. 
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Police begin investigation into 
assault, robbery of freshman 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

A Hopkins security officer is as- 
signed to exclusively patrol the area 
surrounding the building during the 
afternoon, evening and overnight 
hours, but in response to the inci- 
dent, Hopkins security plans to as- 
sign another officer to patrol the same 
area. Small also said that mobile pa- 
trols will be increased. 

Boswell notified students, faculty 
and staff of the assault in an e-mail on 


Wednesday afternoon. Students re- 
acted to the news with a mixture of 
anguish and surprise. 

“You hear about people being at- 
tacked on the street, but you never ex- 
pect it to happen in your own dorm,” 
said freshman Carleigh Connelly, who 
livesin AMRII. “You figure your dorm 
is the safest place on campus.” 

Freshman Greg Katz, who also lives 
in AMR II, agreed. “I think that it’s a 
little unsettling,” he said. “You'd think 





JHU hosts celebration 


of gay culture, activism 
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was really great, especially consider- 
ing that a lot of people went home for 
Fall break.” 

Hopkins’ DSAGA displayed a 
rainbow-painted closet from which 
people could “come out of” while 
getting their pictures taken. There 
were also many baked goods on sale 
for fundraising from many of the or- 
ganizing groups. 

Starting at 2 p.m., several different 
performers took the stage in Shriver, 
with a Hopkins student dressed in 
drag as the emcee. 

Bridget Bufford, a published les- 
bian author, read some of her work. 
The Charm City Boys, a drag king 
group, performed several songs and 
brought several laughs from the 
crowd. 

Two musical groups, Ripley Kain 
and Kevin Allred, flew in from Cali- 
fornia and Chicago, respectively, to 
perform as the headliners of the 
event. 

“We wanted to make the show 
entertaining for everyone,” Halliday 
said. “I think we were really suc- 
cessful at making the showinterest- 
ing to everyone, no matter who they 
are. 

At the end of the event, the Charm 
City Boys taught the audience how to 
dress someone in drag. There. was 


also a silent auction held during the 
events. 

Free food was also served on the 
lower quad, including Domino’s 
pizza and selections from Indian 
Tandoor. 

Most of the funding came from 
the Human Rights Campaign grant, 
but individual groups also held 


fundraisers this fall on several cam- | 


puses. DSAGA hada bake sale earlier 
in the semester to help out. 

‘ The first National Coming Out 
Day was on Oct. 11, 1987, when 
half a million people marched on 
Washington D.C. for gay rights and 
the commemoration of AIDS vic- 
tims. 

Hopkins has participated in Na- 
tional Coming Out Day for several 


event has grown each year. 


DSAGA hopes to make this an | 


annual event. Usually, Hopkins hosts 
some events, including booths and 
chalking, for National Coming Out 
Day, but this is by far their biggest 


day. 

“We actually hope to do it every 
year,” said Halliday. “Hopefully we 
can start planning earlier this year 
and more schools will hear about it, 
and it can become a big annual 
event.” 


that the Hopkins campus wouldbe safe 


these kinds of things would happen off | 


campus, but not in a dorm.” 

Boswell echoed the concerns of stu- 
dents, noting that this case was particu- 
larly unusual. “I’ve been here 19 years 


Project set to break 
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retail storesanda student dining area. 
Currently, Hopkins only has 
campus housing available for fresh- 


| men and sophomores. The Charles 
enough not to have an assault. Maybe | 


Commons is the first step in the 
university’s plan to eventually make 
campus housing available to all un- 
dergraduates, freshmen through 


| seniors. 


and it’s the first time we’ve had an in- | 


truder in the AMRs,” she said. 

The assault marks the latest in a se- 
ries of security incidents that have oc- 
curred on and around campus. Most 
notably, in April, HopkinsjuniorChris- 


topher Elser was stabbed to death byan | 


intruder in the fraternity house where 
he was staying. Although investigators 


announced this summer that they were | 


| interviewing a person of interest in the 





case, they no longer view that personas | 


a suspect. 


In the wake of Elser’s death, secu- | 


rity and city police officers have in- 
creased off-campus security patrols 
in the neighborhoods on the east side 
of campus, paying particular atten- 
tion to the rear of buildings and al- 
leys. They have also increased patrols 


| along University Parkway. 


In regard to on-campus issues, Di- 


| rector of Residential Life Shelly Fickau 


said that Hopkins would re-examine 
the security measuresin residence halls. 
However, she noted that some build- 


| ings already have electronic access and | 


that the campus has 24-hour security 
patrols. 

Fickau asked students to lock their 
doors and not to let anyone into a 
residence hall unless they are sure 
that the student lives there. 

“Students need to take personal re- 


| sponsibility forsecurity,” shesaid.“The | 
yearsand DSAGA’spromotionofthe | 


worse kind of security is false security.” 


Boswell sent a similar message to | 


students, warning them to remain vigi- 
lant even while walking on campus or 
while in buildings. She pointed to the 
Hopkins Security Department's inter- 


| nal evaluation of security, along witha | 
event for ‘the nationally celebrated | 


report prepared bya private consulting 
group, as signs that security is an ongo- 
ing focus of the administration. 

Still, she asked students to take 


| precautions. “My biggest concern is 


that safety has to be everyone’s issue. | 


Everyone has to do their utmost to 
ensure safety,’ Boswell said. 


Dean Burger said, “We havea par- 
allel effort to create a freshman com- 
plex on this side of Charles street, and 
that will give us flexibility with up- 
perclassmen.” 

According to Burger, the plan 
would be to install two major resi- 
dential developments, so that all 


| freshmen will be on campus west of 





Charles street, and all upperclassmen 
will be east of Charles Street. 

The ultimate goal for the project is 
to allow students to stay in one place 
after freshman year for the rest of 
their undergraduate time at Hopkins. 

“There is some virtue in stability 
and people feeling like there’s conti- 
nuity, people passing along traditions 
andestablishing community,” Burger 
said. 

Charles Commons developers are 
still working out how rooms in the 
new residences will be allocated. Ac- 
cording to the construction plan, cur- 
rent freshmen and sophomores will 
be juniors and seniors when the 
project is completed. 

“The Charles Commons Building 
itself will provide some exciting op- 


| portunities for students,” Burger said. 


Harvey added, “It’s really going to 
bea really exciting project for Johns 
Hopkins and its students. I think it’s 
going to be very different from what 
the university has done.” 

The Commons will have a game 
room, fitness center, music prac- 
tice rooms, mailrooms, and laun- 
dry rooms. In addition to the stu- 
dent housing areas, there will be a 
student lounge and a food service 
area, 

The goal was to construct the food 
area to give a different feel than the 


| traditional one large room cafeteria, 


according to Harvey. 

“It’s going to feel like an urban 
restaurant,” Harvey said. “We've al- 
most set it up like a cabaret-style din- 
ing room.” 


_ Harvey plans to-install.a stage in 








| 





one corner of the dining room, where 
student groups can perform. 

“We want students to go out to 
this, go see shows, see a movie,” 
Harvey added. 

There will also be a multipurpose 
room and a private dining room, in 
addition to study areas and lounges. 
The multipurpose room will be avail- 
able to student groups for meetings, 
and the private dining room will be 
available for reservations on a regu- 
lar basis, ifstudent groups wantto eat 
together. 

The CharlesCommonsroomswill 
be designed apartment-style, with 
kitchenettes. Mostrooms willbe four- 
bedroom or two-bathroom apart- 
ments. Some rooms will have two 
bedrooms and one bathroom. 

Most of the rooms will include a 
living room as well, with seating 
space and allotted room for an en- 
tertainment center, along with a 
coffee table, “like a family living 
room ... We're really eager to pro- 
mote a strong sense of community 
here,” Burger said. 

The Levering Student Union, also 
apreviousattemptat promoting com- 
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Vice Dean Paula Burger, left, and Director of Development Oversight 
DavidMcDonoughpresentplans forthe Charles Commons before StuCo. 


munityamong students, has been de#'" 
rided for being too far away for stu-”’ 
dents to really use. 

“It’s all relative what’s too far 
away, Dean Burger commented. 
“We'd all love to see a space on cam- 
pus to develop something like this 
[the Charles Commons].” 

Burger added, “This is really on 
the beaten path, on the way from 
the library; it’s a stone’s throw from 
where students live, [and] it will be 
an easy place to stop in. In some 
ways the location is actually quite 
good.” = 

In addition to the new student 
housing and dining areas, more retail 
space will be added. Along with the 
two-story Barnes and Noble Book- 
sellers, there will be space for retail 
stores in the Charles Street building 
facing 33rd street. 

Burger said, “I’m hopeful that this 
project will be a renaissance for the 
Charles Village area — not just for 
our students, but for the Charles Vil- 
lage residents as well.” 

The new stores will most likely be 
a mix of food, clothing, and specialty 
shops, and possibly a drugstore. 
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Immediately following the ceremony share a celebrator 
Wolman Station and the Terrace Court Café 


so 
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Please join us in 


Breaking, Common Ground 
celebrating the start of comstruction for 


Charles Commons 


our new residential/ dining / retail complex 


Featuring, guest speakers: 


President William Brody 
Dean Paula Burger — 
Dean Susan Boswell 
Chris Harvey, AIA 


October 15, 20OG 


October 15, 2004 at 4 Oo’ clock in the afternoon 
33rd Street between Charles and St. Paul Streets 
Light refreshments will be served for this groundbreaking event 
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prise,” Long commented. “I think 
Soren definitely had the advantage in 
this election. He had run several times 
already, he had a Web site up, and 


- had plenty of name recognition.” 


Seibert said, “I am saddened to see 
that a candidate who has run so many 
times in the past didn’t win. He putalot 
of work into it, but the students picked 
a-candidate they thought was better.” 

= Long added that he felt Gandrud 
lest the election because he failed to 
mount an adequate campaign. “I went 
around and got my name out, and told 
my friends and others to vote,” he said. 

Gandrudhadnocommentexcept, 
“J don’t think it’s a big deal.” 

Seibert said he thought neither 


~-candidate did much campaigning. “It 
e«seemed like everyone was worn out 


with campaigning, so the just said, 
“Hey, I’m running again.” 

Long ran on a platform that fo- 
cused on student involvement and 
plans to host another DisOrientation 
before winter starts. “I’m not senior 
class president, but I want to make 
sure that the class president is look- 


~ing out for his or her class.” 


~ DisOrientation is an annual series 
~oLevents for seniors that are intended 
“to help ease departing students into 
the job search. While in years past 
DisOrientation has combined social 
events with career-focused seminars 
and training sessions hosted by the 
Career Center, this year Senior Class 
President Payal Patel and othermem- 
bers opted to include only the latter. 

Long also said that student in- 
volvement in activities is alarmingly 
low and advocated the creation of 
larger-scale events. 

“StuCo should also be advertising 
other groups’ events so that people 
are overall more active,” he said. 

Seibert claimed that several reforms 
in BoE protocolhelped the election pro- 
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cratic party candidates are often few 
and far between. 

According to Clarke, smaller dis- 
tricts weaken the influence of City 

~ Council members. “The smaller dis- 
tricts mean that each member repre- 
sents only one fourteenth of the city. 

» Council [members] don’t represent 
significant portions of the popula- 

-tion as before.” Clarke did acknowl- 
edge that the reforms would create 
“greater accountability... and better 
access to city government.” 

Hoenig, on the other hand, sup- 
ported Question P, but feels that there 
was no time after Question P was 
adopted forminority party candidates 

~ to mount an effective campaign. 

. In response to previous demands 
for changes in government, another 
measure, Question Q, was proposed 
by the City Council to appear on the 
ballot in November 1999. Question 
Q sought to create seven two-mem- 
ber districts and was seen at the time 
as a compromise measure. 

According to political science pro- 

. fessor Matthew Crenson, QuestionQ 
was overturned by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals after the City Coun- 

*éil violated the 1977 Open Meetings 

“Act, a law designed to both increase 

transparency of governmentin Mary- 
land and maintain a necessary degree 

-- of confidentiality. 

.. According to the Act, City Coun- 

_.cil meetings at which public matters 
are discussed should be made opento 

“*the public. In deliberating Question 

™Q, the City Council allegedly violated 

'' this act by refusing to allow members 
of the press and general public access 
to their meeting. 

Crenson warned that Question P 
may actually lead to autocratic gov- 
ernmentinone-member districts, due 


to the common City Council practice 


_of deferring to a councilman’s judg- 
ment on land use and zoning within 
his or her district. 

By reducing the number of city 
council members by four and redraw- 
ing district lines, races between incum- 
bents became inevitable. In the Demo- 
cratic primary, held on Sept. 9, 2003, 

_ three incumbents, Lois Gravey, Melvin 

© 'Stukes and Pamela Carter, lost their 

“Séats to their co-workers, Nicholas 

Ty’ Adamo Jr., Helen Holton and Ber- 
nard Young, respectively. 

In three of the new districts, the lst, 
the 7th and the 14th, incumbents John 

Cain, Catherine Pugh and Lisa Joi 
Stancil did not run for reelection in ee 
primary. Taking their place on the 
Democratic ticket are James Kraft, 
Belinda Conaway and Mary Pat Clarke. 
In the other districts, the incumbents 
won. the Democratic primary. 

Due to a disagreement between 
the State Senate, which chooses the 

primary election date, and the City 


-s evgouneil, which chooses the General. 


Election date, there existsa 15-month 
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StuCo convened at its weekly meeting Tuesday night, where senior Iverson Long was declared president. 


cessmove unimpeded thistimearound. 
There were only two complaints filed 
surrounding the election, but one was 
“invalid” while the other did not effect 
the election results. 

“Wechanged some ofthe campaign 
rules, mainly byjust changing the word- 
ing of some of them, but we were more 
strictabouttherules overall. Westressed 
to the candidates the importance of 
following the rules,” Seibert said. 

Seibert began the year without a 
staff, running the BoE alone. Since 
then, the BoE has filled out to fill its 
seven board positions. Another co- 


period, from September 2003 until 
December 2004, in which Council 
members who have already lost or 
chosen to retire continue to serve on 
the City Council. 

This change changes the date of 
the general election to coincide with 
the presidential election — another 
attempt to raise voter turnout. 

Since the adoption of Question P, 
the Baltimore Green Party hasemerged 
as a contender in Baltimore City poli- 
tics — a feat not accomplished by a 
non-Democrat since the 1950s. 

At many of the polling places in 
the September 2003 Democratic Pri- 
maries, Green Party members were 
present and distributing literature in 
the hopes of wooing liberal voters 
away from the Democratic Party and 
increasing local visibility. 


chair has been added, senior Jae Cho. 

The election, held over Fall Break 
weekend, was controversial , accord- 
ing to Seibert. He said thatas the two- 
day vote approached, several people 
complained about the timing of the 
election, but that was the limit of the 
election’s difficulty. 

Nearly a month ago, Seibert an- 
nounced that the election, formerly a 
runoff, would be open to all sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors. He com- 
mented that a new year warranted a 
new election, which was why the de- 
cision was made. Some students 


According to Hoenig, the Balti- 
more Greens hope to establish them- 
selves as a “viable minority party in 
Baltimore, an alternative to the domi- 
nant Democratic Party.” 

Hoenig said that his campaign isa 
long-shot but contended that “if we 
had [Clarke’s] kind of money, we 
would easily win. I’m working to win, 
and we could very well win. Mary Pat 
Clarke doesn’t need to work very hard 
to win. This could be to my advan- 
tage.” 

Although Crenson said that “Dis- 
trict Fourteen would bea district where 
Greens might actually have a chance,” 
he added that Clarke will still win in 
November, because “Mary Pat Clarke 
hasa presence here. Itwill be difficult to 
defeat someone who is as well estab- 
lished as she is.” 





Freshman elections 


held over Fall Break 
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With a similarly strong margin of 
victory, Scott Motejunas defeated 
Joshua Lerman for the position on 
the Committee on Legislation, 175 to 
142. “I just wanted to contribute to 
the class, so I ran for the position,” 
Motejunas said. 

Colin Beckwas victoriousintherace 
for a position on the Committee on 
Finance. Receiving 101 outof368 votes, 
Beck defeated four other candidates. 

In the race for a position on the 
Committee on Authorization, 
Zachary Moor defeated Abad Mian 
with over twice as many votes, receiv- 
ing 213 to Mian’s 105. 

With 368 out of over 1,000 fresh- 
men participating in the election, 
many students and candidates 
thought that the participation in the 
election could have been higher. 

Singh criticized what she consid- 
ered low turnout. “I don’t think the 
voting was publicized as well as it 
should have been,” Singh said. 

However, others were satisfied 
with the participation rates, and 
found the turnout higher than ex- 
pected. “A lot of people I know voted, 
and there was better turnout than I 
anticipated,” said Moor. 

The scheduling of the elections 
over Fall Break weekend may also 
have affected the number of voters 
who participated. 

While students could vote from 
anywhere online or request an absen- 


tee ballot, some participants attrib- 


uted the low turnout rates to the fact 


that students who were absent from - 


campus during the break failed to 
think about the StuCo race. 
Several candidates confirmed that 


a complaint was filed against the BoE 
during the course of campaigning. 

“There was a complaint filed, but 
it wasn’t big enough to hinder the 
campaign,” Singh said. 

BoE Chair Michael Seibert added, 
“There wasa complaint filed that said 
that any candidate who did not at- 
tend the candidate forum [could be 
penalized]. However, the forum was 
an optional even to attend.” Accord- 
ing to Seibert, this complaint was 
deemed invalid by the BoE. 

While no other complaints were 
filed to the BoE, some of the candi- 
dates had complaints of their own in 
regard to the Board. 

“T felt that the BoE wasa little irre- 
sponsible of keeping us informed,” 
Singh said. 

Motejunas had similar complaints 
in dealing with the BoE, saying, “In 
terms of the election process, I person- 
ally thought it was handled a bit too 
rigidly. The BoEhadastrict setofrules.” 

Motejunas refered to the regula- 
tions for poster-hanging and the re- 
quirement of submitting a campaign 
spending budget. Motejunas said that 
many of these hindrances added up, 
making running for StuCo office 
“kind of negative experience.” 

But Motejunas remained optimis- 
tic. “I’m looking forward to taking part 
as acandidate and hopefully I'll be able 
to improve some of this,” he said. 

Coinciding with the freshman 
StuCo election was an election for 
Executive President, which was held 
after a series of such elections were 
invalidated last year. In this race, 
Iverson Long defeated Soren Gadrud 
for Executive President of StuCo with 
257 out of 409 votes. 





found this decision inappropriate. 

Several StuCo members openly criti- 
cized the decision at a meeting earlier 
this year, and the Hopkins branch of 
the American Civil Liberties Union filed 
an official complaint in protest. 

The potential for concern is that 
Long entered the race as one of the 
students eligible for candidacy after the 
change was made. Had the candidate 
field not been opened, and with Syed 
dropping out of the race in September, 
Gandrud would have won by default. 

“As far as election procedures are 
concerned, there won’t be any prob- 
lems because the period for filing 
complaints has ended,” Seibert said. 


| “As far as public opinion, though, I 


City Council campaign heats up 


think there will probably be com- 
plaints. Ifpeople want to discuss their 
issues in an open forum, the BoE 
would be open to that if such a re- 
quest were made.” 

He added, “It was the right deci- 
sion for the same reason I’ve given in 
the past. The result of the election 


| doesn’t change my mind.” 


| BY KATHERINE BREWER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins employees will receive a 
new benefits program, the first in 15 
years, which will cut back on unnec- 
essary spending and offer a more di- 
verse, competitive plan. 

The new benefits program is based 


| on the recommendation of the Ben- 


efits Advisory Committee. For 
months, the committee reviewed all 
the benefits Hopkins gives to its em- 
ployees, and then issued the first com- 
prehensive review of the University’s 
healthcare in 15 years. 

These benefits included everything 
for retirement and pension funds, 
educational opportunities and fund- 
ing supplements and investment op- 
portunities. But the most important 
and costly benefit is healthcare. 

“The recommendations of the 
Benefits Advisory Committee, when 
fully implemented, would reduce the 
University benefit rate by approxi- 
mately 1 percent of all salaries,” said 
Donald Steinwachs, co-chair of the 
14-person committee. 

“Full implementation of the rec- 
ommendations from the Benefits 
Advisory Committee represents a cost 
reduction of about $7 million,” said 
Charlene Hayes, the vice president 
for human resources. 

The new benefits will begin in 2005 
but “cannot be fullyimplemented this 
year, and are expected to be imple- 
mented over the next two years,” said 
Steinwachs. 

The new plan puts more emphasis 
on preventive medicine, annual 
checkups and a more hands-on ap- 
proach for the employee. 

“We structured the program to en- 
courage preventive care and disease 
management in order to lower our ex- 
penses for medical care over the long 
run,” Hayes said. “The co-pays for pre- 
scription drugsare designed to encour- 
age the use of mail order services and 
generic drugs when possible.” 

The committee, composed of fac- 
ulty and staff from all the divisions of 
the University, was chaired by 
Steinwach, chair of health policy and 





School of Public Health, and by Fred 












cream cheese tart, tiramisu, biscotti 


ch | po nd is to better support all employees in 
management at the Bloomberg © ng informed decisi amo 


StuCo presidency goes to senior, Long Employee benefits 
package reduced 


Puddester, the executive director of 
the budget office. The committee de- 
veloped several recommendations for 
improving healthcare and lowering 
costs. 

Top recommendations includeal- 
lowing annual examinations and 
other preventative procedures to have 
no co-payments or deductibles. Other 
recommendations include a redistri- 
bution of the benefit budget, contin- 
ued options for various health plans 
and disease management programs 
that included such things as nurse 
services for those who havelong-term 
illnesses. 

The in-depth review of the ben- 
efits programs was prompted, in part, 
by increasing healthcare costs across 
the country over the past several years. 

Steinwachs said, “A comprehen- 
sive review is usually stimulated by 
financial concerns when benefit 
costs are rising more rapidly than 
salaries. 

“We had the opportunity to com- 
pare benefits with other universities 
and in general, our benefits are equal 
or better than other institutions.” 

Most employees will notice a rise in 
their co-payments and deductibles. 
According to Hayes, untilnow Hopkins 
employees have not experienced ‘the 
rising cost in deductible and co-pay- 
ments because, he said, “deductibles 
and co-pays have not changed [at the 
University] in more than 10 years.” 

“The increases are designed to 
maintain an average sharing of 
healthcare costs, with the Univer- 
sity paying 80 percent and the em- 
ployees paying 20 percent,” 
Steinwachs said. 

Human resources is also trying to 
make sure that all employees at 
Hopkins are aware of both the 
changes being made and all their op- 
tions so they can take advantage of 
the new benefits. 

“Human resources will be provid- 
ing information to all employees on 
the value of benefits received from 
the University and their cost. This 
will not be fully implemented until 
next year,” said Steinwachs. “The goal 


making info 


the benefit options. 





zcoftee......... 


cappuccino, caffe latte, mocha (hot and iced), muffins, scones, 


egg wraps,all carry out, open at 6:30 am 


Ss a [ a a & italian and mediterranean donna’s 


roasted vegetables, hummus, roasted portabellos, chicken, casear salads, 


shrimp, salmon and flank steak all available for carry out. 


wi. 
RD i Zaa es four cheese voted best of baltimore, 


dozens of made to order sandwiches on rustic breads. veggie wraps, 


quesadillas and turkey, beef and veg burgers, with fries 


CESSES irre scnncun 


ice cream, chocolate mousse cake, bread pudding, apple cranberry tart, 


free Wifi access 


en 


BAR 


Ee COPFEE. 








pay with j-cash 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


U.S. Forest Service plans to 
fine teen $10 million to 
cover cost of wildfire 


WENATCHEE, Wash. (AP) — The U.S. Forest Service 
saiditplansto billa teenager about$10 millionto pay the costs 
of fighting a 16,000-acre wildfire. 

Ryan Unger, 18, was cited last month for operating an 
off-road vehicle without a spark arrester, which officials 
believe started the August blaze in central Washington. 
Besides burning thousands of acres, the fire destroyed one | 
home. 

The Forest Service is required by law to try to recover the 
costs of fighting forest fires. The state Department of Natural | 
Resources has paid about one-third of the total $14.9 million | 
it took to extinguish the blaze. | 

“It’s not something we take pleasure in,” said Maureen 
Hanson, administrative officer for the Okanogan and 
Wenatchee National Forests. “We understand a lot of 
these people don’t go out to start a fire.” 

Unger’s father said the family would not comment 
when reached by phone Monday. 

Steve DeFolo, financial manager for the national for- 
ests, said the Forest Service usually works with an 
individual’s insurance company to negotiate a settlement. | 


| 
— The Associated Press | 
| 


Board of Education official | 


calls reading lists profane, 
wants Bibles instead | 


LA PLATA, Md. (AP) — Margaret Young, vice chair- 
man of the Charles County Board of Education, believes 
her school system’s required reading lists are filled with | 
“profanity and pornography, fornication and adultery.” 

“T think parents would be appalled if they really read | 
the books their kids were reading that were so filled with | 
profanity and pornography,” she told The Washington | 
Post. “I rely on the school system to provide good whole- | 
some reading for my children.” 

Young supports a board recommendation that calls for 
“removing anything [from reading lists] that provides a neu- 
tral or positive view of immorality or foul language.” | 

But some in the southern Maryland county are upset, | 
fearing that some board members are attempting to impose | 
personal religious and moral beliefs on the public schools. 

They point to the book list and a proposal that recom- 
mends distributing Bibles in schools, removing science | 
books “biased towards evolution” and. teaching sexual 
education classes focused exclusively on abstinence. 

“They’re basically trying to skew the curriculum, to 
teach their own conservative Christian values,” said Meg 
MacDonald, a representative from the Charles County 
Education Association. au 

The board’s list of more than 100 goals and suggestions 
was only a brainstorming exercise to generate ideas and 
encourage discussion, board officials say. 

One proposal was to invite Gideons International to 
hand out Bibles to students. The document recommended 

being “very specific about where, when and how the Bibles 
are to be offered” but didn’t provide any of those details. 

“What they’re proposing is clearly unconstitutional. It 
is a violation of separation of church and state under the 
First Amendment,” said Stacey Mink, aspokesman for the 
American Civil Liberties Union of Maryland. “This is 
something the ACLU is very concerned about.” 

The board said it would begin discussing the list of 
moral and religious goals Oct. 12. 

“Basically these people are telling you how you should be 
and, if you're not, you’rea bad person,” said Leslie Schroeck, 
a guidance counselor at La Plata High School, who has two 
young daughters. “If this is what they’re going to do, I'll pull 
my kids out of school and teach them myself.” 





— The Associated Press 


Reeve, 52, actor and stem 
cell research advocate, dies 


(AP) — By the time he died, Christopher Reeve had at 
last “escaped the cape” — he had become bigger than the 
Superman character he portrayed on screen. 

Reeve championed cutting-edge research into spinal cord 
injury, offering himself as a guinea pig for new therapies and 
vowing he would one day walk again. His dream is now a 
plausible one for thousands of others who are paralyzed. 

Reeve died Sunday after developing a serious blood- 
stream infection from a bedsore, a common problem for 
paralyzed people. He went into cardiac arrest Saturday at 
his home in Pound Ridge, N.Y., then fell into a coma, 
dying the next day at a hospital. His wife, Dana, and other 
family members were with him. : 

“The biggest hope is in biological research to allow the 
spinal cord to heal itself and even regenerate. That's just 
over the horizon but closer than ever before. Most people 
feel within the next 10 to 15 years, somewhere within our 
lifetimes,” said Dr. Jack Ziegler, president of the American 
Spinal Injury Association. 

“I thought it was going to happen,” said Dr. Doug Kerr, 
a Johns Hopkins University neurologist who works with 
stem cells — controversial research that Reeve advocated. 

“It was Star Wars science fiction, this concept of rewir- 
ing the nervous system,” but Reeve “thrust this field for- 
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Afghan presidential candidate Mohammed Mohagegq stands to greet supporters Sunday, one day after the country's first-ever direct presidential elections. 


UN. official satisfied with Afghan election 


BY EDITH M. LEDERER 


| THE ASSOCIATED PREss 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) — Calling the popular verdict 
on Afghanistan’sfirst-ever presidential election “overwhelm- 
ingly positive,” a senior U.N. official said Tuesday the prob- 


| lem over indelible ink to prevent voter fraud arose because of 


confusion over pens and ink sponge containers. 
“The problem was identified and resolved within the 
first hours of polling, and complaints had ceased by early 


afternoon,” Assistant Secretary-General for Peacekeep- © 


ing Hedi Annabi told the U.N. Security Council. 

But soon after the problem was solved, he said, 15 oppo- 
sition candidates called for suspension of voting and said the 
results of Saturday’s election would not be legitimate. 

By Sunday, however, a number of candidates sug- 
gested they weren’t necessarily boycotting the election, 
but wanted an independent investigation into the alleged 
irregularities, he said, adding that a three-member inde- 
pendent panel has been appointed to investigate the can- 
didates’ protests and other irregularities. 

“The elections, of course, were not perfect,” Annabi 
told council members, citing the indelible ink problem, a 
number of security incidents, and several reports of in- 
timidation of voters. 


“But while the results of the election itself will not be 
known for some time, the popular verdict on the process 
itself is overwhelmingly positive,” he said. 

Annabi said the United Nations expects the counting 
of ballots “to continue for some two to three weeks.” 

He said the fact that the elections took place at all 
“against the backdrop of extremists’ threat, the very dif- 
ficult terrain, adverse weather conditions in several prov- 


inces and other challenges, is in itself an achievement.” — 


“But the impressive participation, the enthusiasm and 
pride of the women and men voting for the first time, the 
peaceful and orderly environment in which the electoral 
operation unfolded have made it a special event that 
augurs well for the journey of the Afghans towards a 
vigorous democracy,” Annabi said. 

Secretary-General Kofi Annan used the same upbeat 
language in congratulating the Afghan people for casting 
ballots in such large numbers, which he said was “a heart- 
warming demonstration that... democracy is firmly tak- 
ing root in Afghanistan.” 

The U.N. Security Council, in a’statement adopted by 
consensus, stressed the election’s “historic importance as 
a milestone in the political process” and congratulated 
the millions of Afghan voters. 

Annan told the Afghans, in a statement from Beijing 


where he is on an official visit, that the result of the investi- 
gation into the irregularities in the presidential election “will 
help make electoral procedures more robust and reliable for 
your local and parliamentary elections.” 

Annabi’s briefing to the Security Council provided a 
detailed explanation of what he called “the only serious 
problem” during voting — the handling of the indelibleink. 

“Polling stations were supplied with one of two products 
with whichtoink voters’ leftthumbs—voterinkpensor ink 
sponge containers,” he said. “Both products appear to have 
functioned satisfactorily when used properly.” ot 

“However, the voter ink pens could be confused with 
marker pens intended for marking ballot papers, and the 
ink sponge containers could be confused with a bottle of 
ink intended for replenishing stamp pads,” Annabi said. 

“Ttappears that polling officials did confuse the products 
on many occasions,” he said. “This produced, in the early 
hours of polling, fast-flying rumors that the ink was in fact 
erasable and that the election was therefore compromised.” 

Staff at some polling stations halted voting until they 
could get clarification from the country’s Joint Electoral 
Management Body. 

Despite a number of other incidents, Annabi said 
security conditions on the day of the elections “greatly 
exceeded our expectations.” 





ward by leaps and bounds,” Kerr said. : 
Aided by access to the best medical care available, 

Reeve endured years of therapy to allow him to breathe for 

longer periods without a respirator while tenaciously seek- 





ing a cure that would allow him to walk again. 

He sparked hope even in many skeptics in 2000, when he 
was able to move an index finger. Motivated by success, he 
thrust himself even harder into workouts to strengthen his 
legs and arms. Electrical stimulation of his muscles allowed 
him to regain sensation in some other parts of his body. 


— Marilyn Marchione 
The Associated Press 





Gorbachev advocates separation of Chechnya 


BY GERALD NADLER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW YORK (AP) — President 
Vladimir Putin should grant Chechnya 
special status within Russia to end a de- 
cade-long insurgency, although some 
Western countries would like to see Mos- 
cow trapped in the “Chechen quagmire” 
for years, former Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev said on Monday. 

_ Gorbachev, a Nobel Peace prize winner 
who paved the way for communism’s 
downfall and the Soviet Union’s dissolu- 
tion, also said there was an important les- 
son from the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq: 
don’t act unilaterally. 

“The crisis in Iraq has been a lesson, 
and I believe that lesson has been learned 
by both the United States and all of us,” the 
73-year-old said at a breakfast attended by 
journalists. “That lesson is that unilateral 
action is really not the way to go, is really 
not the way forward.” 

Looking at Russia’s most immediate 
crisis, Gorbachevsaid the solution in sepa- 
ratist Chechnya must be political. 

Russia has twice invaded largely Mus- 
lim Chechnya on Russia’s southern rim, 
fighting a 1994-96 war to end a self-de- 
clared independence and a second war 
starting in 1999 after apartment bombings 
that Russia blamed on Chechen terrorists. 

The second warisstill raging, and Putin 
classifies it as part of the global war on 
terror. But at the same time, Putin is trying 
to make Chechnya self-governing with a 
native leadership. 

Gorbachev, who as Soviet leader ended a 
decade-long war in Afghanistan by pulling 
the army out, said Putin is acting correctly 


with political measures. Chechnya this year 


approved its own constitution in a referen- 
dum and voted on a new president. 


“We should move forward on a politi- — 


cal track, we should address the political, 
social and economic problems,” said 





Gorbachev, who is visiting the United States 
to promote the environmental fund that he 
heads — Green Cross International. 

“My formula for a solution is: Chechnya 
is part of Russia, all of Russia should help 
Chechnya to rebuild, and Chechnya should 
have a special status within Russia,” he said. 

The main solution suggested for 
Chechnya has been talks either with the 
rebels or with politicians in Chechnya who 
oppose Kremlin policy but aren’t fighting. 
Other suggested solutions have ranged 
from allowing Chechnya to secede from 
Russia to wiping out the rebels. 

Gorbachev, though, endorsed Putin’s 
approach for moderate Chechens torun their 
own affairs. “The people support him. The 
Chechensaresteppingupandarevery active 


in the government, political, business and 
law enforcement spheres,” he said. 

The political process, Gorbachev said, 
is opposed by militants, “those who are in 
the centers of international terrorism, and 
I would also say some people in the Rus- 
sian military.” 

For these people, he said, Chechnya is “a 
business, a politicaland economicbusiness.” 

“[Also] it’s my gut feeling that some po- 
litical leaders in some countries would like 
Russia to get bogged down in this Chechen 
quagmire, ““ Gorbachev said, without nam- 
ing any countries. An aide to Gorbachev, 
citing a recent opinion poll, said a majority 
of Russians see America as hostile. 

Gorbachev said it was totally imper- 
missible for Russia and “unacceptable for 


many countries,” that an Islamic state,in 
the Caucasus regions take rooton Russia’s 
southern flank. 

“Continual instability in the Caucasus 
will affect everybody,” he said, stressing 
that the world must back Putin’s fight 
against terrorism in the region. 

Gorbachev shied away from questions 
on how he would like history to remember 
him but spat out sharp words about Boris 
Yeltsin, his rival and eventual successor,. 

“History is a fickle lady. A lot depends 
on who will be writing that history and 
where,” he said. “Boris Yeltsin spent 10 
years trying to stomp out everything that 
Gorbachev had done. That was a Don 
Quixote-like enterprise. I do hope a little 
place in history will be available to me,” 


LP 





Congress steps in for hurricane relief 


BY ALAN FRAM 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Congress 
sent President George W. Bush a $14.5 
billion disaster bill Monday designed to 
help hurricane victims and producers of 
everything from cotton to clams harmed 
by drought, flooding and other emer- 
gencies. 

The election-season package was at- 
tached to a $10 billion military construc- 
tion bill and approved by the Senate by 
voice vote. The House gave it initial ap- 
proval on Saturday by 374-0. 

The bulk of the aid — $11.6 billion — 
was to help Florida and other East Coast 
states rebuild from Hurricanes Charley, 
Frances, Jeanne and Ivan, which roared 
through during a six-week period in Au- 
gust and September. 

Congress last month approved an ini- 


tial $2 billion request from President 
George W. Bush. 

The bill’s remaining $2.9 billion was 
for farmers and ranchers hurt by drought 
and other natural disasters. 

Haiti, Jamaica and other Caribbean 
countries hit by hurricanes will get $100 
million. 

Some funds were destined for pivotal 
states like South Dakota, where Senate 
Democratic Leader Tom Daschle faces a 
tough re-election fight, and Ohio, which 
Bush and Democratic presidential candi- 
date Sen. John Kerry each want to win on 
Election Day. 

Tucked into the bill is $9 million for 
the government to restore oyster reefs 
off the coasts of Alabama, Florida, Loui- 
siana and Mississippi damaged by the 
hurricanes. There is also $10 million for 
timber producers, and $8.5 million for 
pecan growers, 


Unspecified sums are provided for pro- 
ducers of cotton, peanuts, tobacco, clams, 
hay, sod, shrimp and lobsters. 

Also included is language permitting 
the government to guarantee up to $18 
billion in loans for construction ofa pro- 
posed pipeline shipping natural gas from 
Alaska to the lower 48 states. 6 

The Senate also gave final approval 
Monday to a $33 billion measure financ- 
ing the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. 

Congress has now completed four of 
the 13 annual spending bills for the fed- 
eral budget year that started Oct. 1.. 

Congressional leaders hope to finish at 
least some of them during a post-election 
session that starts in mid-November. But. 
thelikelihood is growing that atleast some. 
agencies will have to function until at least 
a next year at last year’s spending lev- 
els. [ 
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| “Ths fs onk ct oot more unfortunate 


mute. pationte.He fie 
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ik safety a priority 


The last thing Hopkins students needed was 
a reminder of the school’s vulnerability to vio- 
lent crime. On Wednesday morning, they got 
one in spades. 

The troubling news that an 1 intruder gained 
access to a dorm room and sexually assaulted 
a student sends a clear message to students 
that on-campus security cannot be taken for 
granted. 

Students have a right to feel secure in their 
dorms. No studentshould feel unsafe in a build- 
ing in which he or she is required to live. Un- 
fortunately, thisis the third break-in the AMR’s 
have experienced in five years — these halls 
were not built with tight security in mind. As 
we learn more about this incident, explicit sug- 
gestions can be developed to address improv- 
ing on-campus security. Hopkins must invest 


in studying and addressing the security lapses | 


that allow incidents like Wednesday morning’s 
assault to occur. 


But in the meantime, as Hopkins struggles to 


understand and close these security gaps, as well 
as maintain efforts to increase security off-cam- 


pus, students must make on-campus security a | 


priority for themselves. 

Students have lately given so much atten- 
tion to off-campus safety, with good reason 
and appropriate precedent, that perhaps on- 
campus safety gets assumed too often. Emer- 
gency blue lights consistently malfunction and 


crimes do happen on-campus, even in dorms. | 
No matter how safe one might feel walking | 


across the quads in the middle of the night, 
awareness does not end where the campus line 
begins. 





What the BoE does now 


An election with a result! Who would have 
predicted such a thing? 

In his first lap out of the gates, Board of Elec- 
tions (BoE) chair Michael Seibert has run an 
election that managed to finally settle the issue of 
who wouldlead Student Council (StuCo) in 2004- 
05. But the only thing worth celebrating about 
this accomplishment is the fact that this election 
is finally over. 

_ In case anybody hadn’t guessed, the student 
body lost interest. In this presidential election, 
only a total of 407 students voted. Compare this 
to the 397 votes candidates Soren Gandrud and 
Hyder Syed each received in a runoff last year. 
The election prior to that saw over 1,000 students 
vote. 

It is just as likely that these vote totals were 
negatively impacted by the fact that elections 
were held over Fall Break weekend, a time when 
many students decide to leave campus, perhaps 
with little regard for a controversy-plagued 
intracampus affair. 

This election also saw Syed drop out ofhis bid 
for the presidency because he felt “last year the 
elections weren’t run very well” as he told the 
News-Letter in September. No one should blame 
Syed for dropping out when all Gandrud got for 
his decision to stay in the race for the fourth 
runoff was an announcement that the election 
would be reopened to students who hadn’t par- 
ticipated in the last three run-offs. Gandrud ulti- 
mately lost the election to latecomer candidate, 
senior Iverson Long. 

Seibert told the News-Letter that the BoE (then 
only comprised of him) and Director of Student 
Involvement Jeff Groden-Thomas decided that 
reopening the field of candidates would be the 
most “democratic choice.” Last we checked, 
democratic choice meant including the voice of 


those being represented, not following the opin- | 


ion of a single appointed committee member 


and an advisor who simply gives him the green | 


light. 

But we don’t bring up these instances of poor 
judgment and poor practice for naught. Nothing 
can be done to change this sad course of events. 
Instead, it’s time for Seibert and the newly ap- 
pointed BoE members to focus on elections in 


the future. Right now, the Board’s main focus | 


should be trying to increase student turnout in 


thenextelection and listening toanyonewhohas | 4 rts 
on track for upcoming elections, 


suggestions. 

That means the BoE should take complaints 
from students and StuCo members seriously, 
deliberate them thoughtfully and defend their 
decisions articulately at StuCo meetings. It also 
means compromising and listening to peers 
when ideas are offered to improve the election 
process. It does not mean the Board should 
write a line-by-line refutation of suggestions 
made to help improve elections in an opinions 
piece in the News-Letter. Actions like that don’t 
go along way to ensure students that the Board 
is approaching matters with open ears and an 
open mind. Criticisms are not always attacks, 
especially when made by parties who have the 
same goal as the Board: umprOyIng student 
elections. 

Ifthe Board is serious about improving voter 
turnout, it should publicize through estab- 
lished pathways of contact like Residential Life 
(ResLife) or the Greek Organizations. Both 
those groups can reach far more people than a 
poster ora flier. And don’t forget rule number 
one of publicity at Hopkins: e-mails are never 
enough. 

The BoE has just proved it can run an election. 
Let’s see if they can run an election well. 





Get Quad South right 


This week, the University announced plans 
for the Quad South project, a $60 million ini- 
tiative that will result in the construction of 
several new buildings, including a welcome 
center and a new grass quad, on the south end 
of campus. These buildings have huge poten- 
tial for student use and for the improvement of 
student life. The project will give the Univer- 
sity a new face to welcome visitors and to 
complement the picturesque, but mostly sym- 
bolic, Charles Street entrance to Johns 
“Hopkins, 

_ The Quad South Seale exemplifies two re- 
cent trends here at Homewood: a dramatic 
stepping- up of new construction and expan- 
sion, and a growing concern from the admin- 
istration for the quality of undergraduate life. 
The recent construction efforts speak well of 
the administration’s vision for Homewood stu- 
dents, but it is important that the Quad South 
project be designed to serve the student body 


_ to the fullest extent possible. If, as Senior Di- | 


~ rector of Design and Construction Jim Miller 


oy insists, the administration wants “to see stu- 








_ dents throwing frisbees around and partici- 


ng in recreation” — in other words, ac- 
ly ed the space to improve student life 


— the quad needs to be designed to accommo- 
date such a purpose: flat, grassy, and without 
brick walkways. 

As with past projects, this one has its poten- 
tial pitfalls. The Mattin Center, built in 1999, is 
a great home for the Homewood Arts pro- 
gram; but with little space, a mediocre café, 
and not enough lounge-type areas, ithas largely 
failed to attract students who want to meet and 
socialize in their spare time. Quad South needs 
to be a force that compels students to create 
social life on campus in order to improve stu- 
dent life in general. 

It would also be nice to see the University 
introduce some fresh and innovative ideas into 
the plan. A prominent fountain, for example, 
is an amenity that most college campuses have 
but we currently lack, and Quad South is a 


perfect opportunity to build one, There are 


any number of cafés, park areas and other 


gathering places that could make the south | 


end of campus a vibrant center of student ac- 
tivity. Our visitors, and the members of our 
Hopkins community, deserve the warmest of 
welcomes and the finest of facilities — Quad 
South is the administration’ s big chance to 
make this nears: di 
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BoE was not on track 
before StuC0 election 


Inlast week’s Op-Ed column, “BoE 


| Michael Seibert, the co-chair of the 


Board of Elections, displays a shock- 
ingly close-minded approach to stu- 
dent election reform. 

The JHU-ACLU suggested re- 
forms to BoE procedures, but is the 
BoE’sjobtoimplement these reforms. 
In last week’s nitpicky column, Mr. 
Seibert complains about the JHU- 


| ACLU and defends the BoE’s obvi- 








ously dysfunctional procedures. He 
admits that, “Last year’s problems 
mustnothappen again,” but whatare 
his solutions? The only suggested re- 
form from Mr. Seibert: “We must 
drive to streamline election proce- 
dures.” 

The JHU-ACLU did not approach 
the BoE, because, up to one week ago, 
there was no BoE. Withonlyaco-chair, 
aswas the case, the BoE had no decision 
making power and no authority. 

There is no question that the re- 
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cent election was alarmingly flawed. 
Students did notknowaboutthe elec- 
tion because it was during fall break, 
the candidate forum was not well at- 
tended and not well advertised, and 
the BoE website is worthless. 

The JHU-ACLU has tried many 
times over the past two years to speak 
with the BoE abouta complaint. Each 
time the response has been defensive 


or sarcastic. It’s time for change; and 


the JHU-ACLU willinsure that it hap- 
pens, with or without the help of the 
BoE. 

Morgan Macdonald. 

President, JHU-ACLU 


number of letters printed. 





| | LETTERS POLICY| POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
should notexceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the Gatehouse 
by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 
Letterand cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author, Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 


Columnist confuses 
chemical compounds © 


I couldn’t help noticing that there 
seems to beaslight error in one of your 
columns: Kevin Clark’s 
feature on apples. In the Oct. 7 issue of 
the News-Letter, on page B-5, I believe 
the correct compound for promoting 
fruit ripening/rotting is ethylene, not 


acetylene. Acetylene is actually a hy- 
drocarbon used to make steel-sessesiypuen 


Lily Zou, 
KSAS,’06 
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pending 26 hours in a 4- by- 

6-foot cell with a toilet and 

11 other men in various 

states of inebriation gives 

you a lot of time to think, if 
nota lot of sleep. 

W hatIwasthinking about for most 
ofthis time was how] ended up in jail. 

I was the second of two Hopkins stu- 
dents arrested at the‘ ‘Block Party” on 
East University Parkway . 

After the party, as we were going 
to bed, I was told that the police had 
come to our door to arrest our 
housemate.I was calm with my hands 
visible as I approached the police. 
Noting my t-shirt critical of Presi- 
dent Bush, my mohawk, and my fa- 
cial piercing, an officer approached 
me and remarked as he reached to 
arrest me, “So you think you’re mak- 
ing a political statement?” I slowly 
backed away with my hands raised, 
explaining that I did not want any 
trouble. 

AsI tried to politely askifmy friend 
was under arrest, two other officers 
approached me and began shouting 
obscenities at me. In language not fit 
to be print, they demanded that I 
leave, refusing to allow me to speak. 
Frustrated and realizing that I was 
not going to be able to speak with 
them, I repeated their order, and said 
that I was complying. 

As I reached our front steps, how- 
ever, I was told to stop, and was then 
handcuffed. As I was being led to the 
paddy wagon, I demanded to know 
why I was being arrested, if I was 
being charged, and if so, what the 
charge was. The only explanation 
offered was that I had “failed to obey 
an order,” but they would not tell me 
what order I had disobeyed. 

At no time was I rude, I had not 
had anything to drink, and I obeyed 
every police order, legal or not. I was 
legally entitled to ask the officers for 

their names and badge numbers, but 
they arrested me before I had the 
chance. According to official reports 
from the incident, I was arrested for 
disorderly conduct because I was ask- 
ing questions of the officers. It seems 
that the officer felt that I was a chal- 
lenge to his authority; and given the 
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circumstances, I suspect that this had 
more to do with my appearance and 
political expression than any “disor- 
derly conduct.” 

Without regard for my rights, or 
the law, I was arrested and held in 
deplorable conditions for 26 hours. 
The fact is, though, that I was never 
charged with any wrongdoing. 

Apparently this is a common and 
accepted police practice. Police regu- 
larly arrest people on accusations of 


BLAKE ¥ 
Guest CoLUMN 








“disorderly conduct” or “loitering” 
as a threat, or to punish those who 
they would like to punish but have 
not violated the law. The fact that 
these charges have no basis in fact is 
evident to everyone involved. None- 
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OPINIONS 


Free reign for police restricts rights 


theless, these arrests are justified as a 
tool for police. 

The problem, however, is that this 
enables a police officer to arrest any 
person for any reason imaginable, 
without having to justify his or her 
actions. 

Police are allowed to act as judge 
and jury, arbitrarily deciding who 
deserves to be jailed without regard 
for the law that they are charged with 
enforcing. 

This power, coupled with the be- 
lief held by many police officers that 
they must wield personal authority, 
creates a dangerous situation. Re- 
gardless of what the police feel, of- 
fending a police officer is not a 
crime.Giving police free reign to ar- 
rest people at will is not only a threat 
to civil liberties, but makes law en- 
forcement even more difficult. 

After my ordeal, I am much less 
likely to turn to the police for help, or 


to help the police at all. My experi-.. 


ence has etched into my mind that 
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police are the enemy. Evenifthey are 


not rational, these feelings are diffi- | 


cult to overcome. 

If police continue to lock people 
up who are generally law-abiding, 
they lose a valuable resource in the 
fight against real crime. 

This practice simply cannot be rec- 
onciled with a state based on the rule 
of law. Police must be held account- 
able. Whenever an officer makes an 
arrest, especially when that involves 
booking, he or she is depriving a per- 
son of their liberty. 

If we are truly a society that values 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They.are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Character attacks 


espite all the media spin, 
these two presidential 
candidates are not that 
different. Both support 
“No Child Left Behind” 
(but with different levels of funding). 


| | Bothbelieve we need to continue talks 


with North Korea, but one wants mul- 


| tilateral talks and the other wants a 








liberty, police must be made to justify | 


their actions. The Baltimore Police 
must stop the practice of arresting 
people without charges, and officers 


who routinely do this must be held | 


accountable. When your appearance 
alone can legally have you jailed, the 


Constitutional underpinnings of our | 


government are threatened. 
— Blake Trettien is a Junior Political 
“Science Major. — 





Hopkins lacking a good sense of humor 


message to whoever re 
moves the first “O” 
from “Association” on 
the Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Association 
sign: stop. Your point has been 
made. My walk down Charles Street 
this year has been a gradual lesson 
in futility: The “O” gets stolen, then 
replaced, then stolen again, then re- 
placed again, then the entire 
“alumni___ociation” gets stolen, 
and finally they re forced to remove 


the remaining letters, leaving only 


“Johns Hopkins”, and a sad con- 
glomeration of holes. 

But this entire struggle for the pur- 
pose of making one joke leads me to 
one inevitable conclusion: Hopkins 
is strapped for humor. 

But is anyone really surprised to 
hear that? Many 
of my friends are 
either miserable 
or too busy to be 
miserable. Some 
of them fly into a 
pit bull rage at the 
mere mention of 
staying away from the library for a 
night. Others couldn’t look more 

depressed trudging from class to 

class if they were cuffed. These are 

not signs of a people saturated with 
ny. 

“ffumor i isn’t too prevalent at 
Hopkins,” said News-Letter humor 
columnist Matt Diamond. “If you 
know where to find it, you can find it; 
student groups like the Buttered 
Niblets make it their specialty.” The 
Niblets are one of the few campus 
groups that consider humor their pri- 

enda. 
othe laughter of all of Johns 
Hopkins is on the shoulders of about 
30 people who also go to the same 


_ classes and same library as everyone 


else. Frightening. 
I’m the first to admit that improv 


- comedy isn’t everyone’s preferred 
brand, indicated by the 85 people out 


of several thousand that make it to 


_ Buttered Niblet shows. But then 


where does that leave us? 
The Whimsy Progress Adminis- 





~ tration is neither whimsical, nor pro- 


gressive, nor an administration. The 
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ZACH GOODMAN 
Guest CoLUMN 


as bad as the real thing. And Matt 
Diamond’s column is terrible. 

But the scary part isn’t the lack of 
funny in the groups: it’s the lack of 
funny in the students. 

It’shard to squeeze funny out of a 
campus that has seen its own sleep in 
the library, students wired off of Café 
Qespresso and with humor more re- 
pressed than painful childhood 
memories. 

“This school breeds a lot of engi- 
neers butbarelyany comedians,” con- 
tinued Diamond. “Everyone cancon- 
struct an airplane but nobody can 
construct a punch line.” 

Hopkins students are an efficient 
bunch, andare quick to dismiss some- 
thing that doesn’t facilitate the 
completion of their DiffEq home- 
work. Humor has been relegated to 
the bottom of the 
list, and that is our 
first problem. We 
fail to see the value 
of it. 

Humor is what 
allows us to step 
outside ourselves 

so we can see howridiculous we are. 
Hopkins students, and college stu- 
dents in general, do stupid and im- 
practical things when viewed from 
a bird’s-eye view. 

We stay up all night studying fora 
test that contributes a percentage ofa 
grade that we'll never remember. We 
compulsively check people’s AIM 
away messages for no particular rea- 
son. 

We keep blogs and livejournals 
under the delusion that people are 
concerned about what we had for 
breakfast. 

We devote ourselves to making a 
campus building say “ASS.” Most 
importantly, laughing makes us calm 
the hell down. Fora minute, it doesn’t 
matter how many papers you have to 
write when everyone sees that you 
discretely used a water gun to make 
your roommate appear to have wet 
himself. 

We’ve all been there, to that mo- 
ment when a paper is due in four 
minutes and we probably should be 
actually wetting ourselves, but in- 
stead we’re overcome by the hilar- 
Me of whatever is going on around 
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be late, hang , 


a rich, pleasurable life in which to 
enjoy them. 

These humor outlets are all around 
us, and all we have to do is look for 
them. When we’re laughing, we’re 
calm, and when we're calm, we’re fun- 
nier. It’s a vicious cycle of life appre- 
ciation. 

Midterms are here or approach- 
ing, and nobody needs a break more 
than those of us prepared to spend 
the entire next week in silence (and 
there are many). So everyone should 


make an effort. 

Join or just enjoy a comedy group, 
or if you don’t think any of us are 
funny, start your own. But most im- 
portantly, we need to collectively take 
astep back, stop taking ourselves and 
ourworkso damnseriously, and calm 
the hell down. 

“If everyone could learn to laugh 
once in a while, Hopkins would be a 
friendlier and funnier place,” said 
Diamond. 

—Zach Goodman is a Sophomore. 





bilateral approach. 

Both support a tax cut for the 
middle class, peace in the Middle East, 
keeping our troops in Iraq and lower- 


| ing healthcare costs, Although both 


President Bush and Senator Kerry are 
battling for the middle ground, they 


| also need to highlight their. differ- 
| ences. 


The result of the increasing parti- 
san parity is that the candidates need 


| toresortto personalattacks and scare 
| | tactics to differentiate themselves 


from each other. 

Even before the first question of 
the first debate, Bush and Kerry had 
begun this struggle. 

First, Moveon.org and liberal 
527s began to at- 
tack the 
President’s Na- 
tional Guard ser- 
vice and later, the 
Kerry campaign 
itself began to 
make accusa- 
tions about Bush’s record. Follow- 
ing these attacks, Swift Boat Veter- 
ans for Truth and other conseryative 
527 organizations called Kerry’s 
Vietnam service into question. Per- 
petuated by the campaigns and the 
media, 30-year-old history sud- 
denly came to dominate political 
discourse. 

This venomous level of trivial at- 
tacks carried over into the foreign 
policy debate. 

Bush repeatedly tried to claim that 
Kerry was indecisive, while Kerry sug- 
gested that Bush hadlied to the Ameri- 
can people when building a case for 
the war in Iraq. 

_ Kerry tried to label Bush as arro- 
gant, while Bush attacked Kerry’s re- 
spect for our allies and troops. 

While their ideas for the future 
were not far apart, the attacks were 
vicious and divisive. They shared 
similar ideas on Iran, the Sudan and 
North Korea but both targeted their 
counterpart through utilizing per- 
sonal character attacks. This attempt 
to differentiate their policies worked 
well enough to get Tom Brokaw to 
remarkabouthow different these can- 
didates are. 

I had the opportunity to attend 
the second Vice Presidential debate, 
where I witnessed more of the same. 
Before the debate began, all the pun- 
dits could talk about was John 
Edwards’ hair. The girls I traveled 
with all purchased “Hot Chicks Dig 
Edwards” pins. 


ERIC WOLKOFF 
In Tue RIGHT 


degrade discourse 


Where was the educated level of 
political discussion over policy and 
principle? 

When the debate began, what I 
saw was a debate so mired by rhetoric 
that the policy stances of the two can- 
didates were virtually absent. They 
spent more time talking about Vice 
President Cheney’s family and the 
number of times Edwards had ap- 
peared in the Senate than Social Se- 
curity, Medicare or Education. 

After the debate ended and I re- 
turned home, people weren't discuss- 
ing who had a better plan for 
America’s future or how to win the 
hearts and minds of Iraqis; they were 
discussing hidden wires and cheat 
sheets. 

People were more concerned with 
rumors on the Internet than with 
which debater presented better 
policy. 

This attitude continued and dur- 
ing the third debate, I learned more 
about President Bush’s logging com- 
pany than his farm bill. I discovered 
more about 
Massachusetts 
liberals. than 
Senator Kerry’s 
exit strategy for 
Iraq. 

In the fourth 
debate, Presi- 
dent Bush began by repeatedly try- 
ing to associate Senator Kerry with 
Senator Kennedy — he even said 
that Kennedy was the more conser- 
vative Massachusetts senator. In do- 
ing so he attacked both Kerry and 
Kennedy. 

Later in the very same debate, the 
President praised Senator Kennedy 
as a partner in “No Child Left Be- 
hind.” 

Thus, we had a character attack in 
one half of the debate that was re- 
versed when it became politically 
helpful to do so. 

Kerry was no better — he even 
referenced Vice President Cheney’s 
lesbian daughter to land a punch on 
the President. 

To use the Vice President’s family 
in an attack on the President is truly 
shame 

It is a sad day when we know ey- 
erything about the candidate’s per- 
sonal lives and character flaws and 
nothing about how they would gov- 
ern. 

It is pitiful that we elect people 
based on events that occurred 30 years 
ago, their hair or who had the better 
zinger in the debate. 

Itis time that we return toa higher 
level of political discussion and de- 
bate while arguing about the policies 
thataffect ourlives. We must demand 
more from our parties — we deserve 
better. 

—Eric Wolkoff is a Senior Political 
Science Major. . 





Academia isolated by new conservative policy 


oday, it seems that the lib- 
eral ideology all but domi 
nates America’s most 
prominent universities. 
At schools like Harvard 
and Yale, vocally conservative pro- 
fessors are regarded as an anomaly. 
Hopkins, though nota leftist strong- 
hold like Brown ; 
or Wesleyan, 
can rightfully be 
considered alib- 
eral school. As 
the News-Letter 
reported this 
September, 
nine-tenths of the political donations 
from Hopkins professors went to 
Democratically-affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Although’ modern academia may 
be averse to right-wing thought, con- 
servatism is notintellectually ground- 
less. Supply side economics, 'pre- 
emptive war, and the right to bear 
arms are complex ideas that warrant 
both examination and discussion. — 

Perhaps if today’s Republicans 
were more open toa spirit of dialogue 
and inquiry, their doctrines might 
begin to catch in intellectual circles. 
Unfortunately, the attitude adopted 
by today’s right is exactly the oppo- 
site. 

Over the past four years, the con- 
servative movement, led by the Bush 
presidency, has adopted a consis- 
tently antagonistic tone, 

Where any true intellectual sees 
hard fact and shades of gray, George 
Bush and the modern right have 
learned to view the world pahesaas 
want to see it. : 


PATRICK KENNEDY 
GuEST COLUMN 


Inacademia, where scientific am- 
bition and historical precedent are 
revered, openness is a guiding prin- 
ciple. But to Bush and company, 
conversation and dissentare just fur- 
ther impediments to personal gain. 

The universe according to George 
W. Bush is a place where nuance and 
dissent have no 
role, where there 
is only room fora 
good-against- 
evil, for-us-or- 
against-us men- 
tality. 

Anyone who 
questions the execution of the Iraq 
war ishelping the enemy, anyone who 
wants more international support is 
sending “mixed messages,” and ev- 
eryonewho admits mistakes isa weak 
leader in Bush’s eyes. 


Indeed, the Republican camp’s use - 


of labels has become so bad that John 
Kerry scolded Mr. Bush for his anti- 
liberal jeers in the second debate. At 
any American university, the exclu- 


‘sive reliance on stereotypes is the 


mark of a misguided mind. 
In his second encounter with the 


mild-mannered senator, however, — 


unashamed simplification was Bush’s 
dominant tactic. 

I cannot imagine a major univer- 
sity where students or professors with 
the Bush administration’s narrow 
mindset would prosper. Much un- 
like current Republicans, Barry 


Goldwater and Richard Nixon gave 


an intellectual, rebellious tilt to solid 

conservatism. = ched el , 
Even Reagan Lech a gospel o 

optimism that made his eevee 


< 


dogma appealing.But Bush and 
company’s fire-and-brimstone con- 
servatism cannot, and should not, 
thrive where true tolerance is valued. 
Intruth, Mr. Bush has never been 
comfortable with his own educational 
background and resents the “intel- 
lectual elite”. 
In attempting to establish himself 
as a politician for 
the common man, 
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greater reason to be at odds with the 
White House.Given the opportunity 
to push for revolutionary projects in 
stem-cell research and energy inde- 
pendence, our presentadministration 
has done the bare minimum. 
Whileacademia values dissentand 
First Amendment rights, while uni- 
versities would have opened their 
doors to new 
national en- 


Bush played down ; f deavors, Mr. 
his connections to Perhaps if today S Bush’s blind 
Harvard and Yale. ideology has 

And in what Republicans were hampered 
amounts to one of our progress. 
the most amusing It should 


cases of the Oedi- 
pus complex yet, 


more open to a spirit 
of dialogue and © 





come as no 
surprise that 


W. has spent the legions of 
entire election. ; | ie toda = 
cycle trying to inquiry,their doctrines  jttyemost 
evade the legacy of ‘ ; artists and 
his cerebral, inter- Might begin to catch entertainers, _ 
nationalist father. tee , ‘not to men- 
However, jnintellectual circles, tion 48Nobel 
Bush’s history as a Laureates 
horrible student a anys en- 
and personal lack of intellectual curi- dorsed John Kerry. 
osity are secondary to his academi- _—_ Andi should be even ids pa 
cally unappealing policies, that Mr. Kerry, te rethanany- 
Political scientistseverywherecan one else, should be with 


justifiably deplore the Patriot Act. 
Billed asa weapon against terrorism, 
the misnamed piece of legislation al- 
lows the FBI to spy on an individual 
based on the books he reads or the 
Web sites he visits. 

Since opinion articles criticizing 
the government can also be grounds 
ga action, even I could be at 
ris 1 

Thescientific communityas even 


n 


thadminsratosdivive nin. i 
ener oe 
bd presi mt “who believes in ack 3 


ence, Lae: 

_ Ifwearelucky thisNovember,we 
might get a president who sees in- 
quiry not as a path to chaos, butasa 
virtue, and who sees America’s — ‘ 
academia not as another source pt 
Opposition, but asa national asset. 
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October is breast cancer awareness month Female tree planter 


THe Fie ee 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


One of the most common cancers 
that affect women is breast cancer. In 
fact, its prevalence is such that October 
has been designated National Breast 
Cancer Awareness month. 

To raise awareness for this worthy 
cause, the Sidney Kimmel Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Cen- 


er 
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to a seven percent chance. The natu- 
ral breakdown of the body and envi- 
ronmental stresses are a main cause 
of this disease. A “cancer gene” can 
be inherited from both the father and 
mother. Ifa parent has the gene, the 
woman has a 50 percent chance of 
inheriting it. 
However, due to the increased risk 
as a woman grows older, it could be 
very likely that 
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through breastself-exams. Usually, any 
abnormalities do not show externally. 
The most extreme that show are dim- 
pling, thickening of breast tissue in a 
collected area, an enlarged lymph node 
in the underarm region, or redness ac- 
companied with swelling. 
Furthermore, hormonal changes 
in a woman’s cycle can cause breast 
tissue to swell or different character- 
istic tissue changes that are marked 


only within the cycle. 

Such changes, known as fibrocystic 
changes, occur in response to peaked 
levels of certain hormones. Something 
that is unusual could be a grainy, even | 
solid-feeling mass under the skin. | 

Both could indicate fibroids, harm- | 
less thickening of tissue, or more seri- 
ously, a malignant tumor. Solid masses | 
could also indicate cysts, benign, fluid | 
filled sacs that can occur. 

One possible cause of such cysts oc- 
curring is a woman’s prolonged expo- 
sure to estrogen. | 

An additionally important element 
that women need to consider is that | 
breast tissue varies from woman to 
woman. 

Furthermore, the hormone replace- 
ment options that are out for women 
today are so varied that they are able to 
fit a woman’s needs. 

There has been evidence that estro- 
gen exposure increases therisk ofbreast 
cancer. Asa result, hormonal contra- 
ception today comes in a wide variety | 
of combinations or even progestin— | 
only forms for women whosuspectthey 
havea higher risk of getting breast can- 
cers 

Ethnographically, researchers are 
studying the reasons why Asian and 
Pacific Islander women have such a 
low rate for breast cancer. Scientists 
speculate that their soy-based diet 
plays a large role. 

Soy supplements such as Estroven 
are becoming wildly popular among 
women today. However, further re- | 
search needs to be done in order to | 
verify such hypotheses. 

Women are encouraged to do 
breast self-exams. Women whoalso 
regularly get annuals from their gy- 
necologists also are encouraged to | 
get a mammogram, which can ac- 
curately pinpoint any serious ab- 
normalities that need to be treated 
immediately. 

For more information on breast | 
self-exams or to receive a free exam | 
card as guidance, go to http:// | 
www.komen.org/. | 





| NGO that has 


| workasanactivist 


his past week, the Nobel 

committee announced 

that this year’s peace prize 

will be awarded to 

Kenyan environmentalist 

Wangari Maathai. She has the honor 

of being the seventh African and first 

African woman to win this prize in its 
103 year history. 

Maathaiis being acknowledged for 


| founding the Green Belt Movement, 


a grassroots 
planted over 30 NINA 
million trees 
across Africa. 
She is also rec- 
ognized for her 


for human rights, 
democracy and 
women’s rights. 

In an Oct. 8 
press release, the Nobel committee 
stated that “Maathai stands at the 
front of the fight to promote eco- 
logically viable social, economic 
and cultural development in Kenya 
and in Africa...she thinks globally 
and acts locally.” 

Born in Kenya in 1940, Maathai 
attained part of her education in the 


| United States and was the first East 
| African woman to receive a doctor- 


ate degree. 

While on the National Council of 
Women in 1977, she founded the 
Green Belt Movement. 

Their initial goal was for groups of 
women to plant trees in order to fa- 
cilitate environmental conservation 


| and improve their quality of life. 


By 1986, the movementhad spread 
across the continent, and the Pan Af- 
rican Green Belt Network was estab- 
lished. 

In recent years, the Green Belt 
Movement has expanded tremen- 
dously; in addition to their tree plant- 





STUDENTS FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTION 


claims Nobel Prize 


ing projects, they are exploring other 
issues, such as eco-safaris and civic 
education. 

In the 1990s, Maathai and other 
women in Green Belt Movement be- 
came world renowned after being 
beaten and harassed for their work. 

One such incident involved 
planting trees in the Karura forest 
and another involved protesting the 
clearing of hundreds of acres of 
Kenyan forest 
by a govern- 
ment-backed 
luxury housing 
developer. 

Maathai has 
been teargassed, 
arrested and 
jailed, and has 
received death 
threats for her 
activism. 

Maathaiand the Green Belt Move- 
ment have received numerous prizes 
and recognition for their work, in- 
cluding the UN’s Africa Prize for 
Leadership and The Petra Kelly Prize 
for Environment. 

She serves on numerous interna- 
tional advisory boards and is cur- 
rently Kenya’s assistant minister for 
environment and natural resources. 

The presentation of this prize to 
Maathai marks a growing recogni- 
tion of environmental issues in the 
global peace process. Ina response to 
winning the prize, she stated: “Some 
people have asked what the relation- 
ship is between peace and environ- 
ment, and to them I say that many 
wars are fought over resources, which 
are becoming increasingly scarce 
across the earth. If we did a better job 
of managing our resources 
sustainably, conflicts over them 
would be reduced. So, protecting the 
global environmentis directly related 
to securing peace.” 
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Komen Race for the Cure. Events at 
Towson Town Center and fund-rais- 
ing dinners and auctions are planned 
for the upcoming weeks as well. 

Statistically, 216,000 new cases of 
invasive cancer will be detected in the 
United States this year. A woman’s 
chances of getting breast cancer in- 
creases with age. Up until the age of 39, 
a woman’s chance of breast cancer is 
less than one percent (onein 231). Her 
risk increases dramatically, going to a 
one in 25 chance (four percent). 

By the time she passes her 60th 
birthday, her risk increases yet again 


growth of mutated cells in certain areas 
of the body. This uncontrolled growth 
results in clusters of cells that grow to 
form masses in the body. Causes of 
these tumors could be environmental 
stresses, genetic abnormalities that fi- 
nally surface, and aging. 
Thesymptoms ofbreast cancer vary 
greatly from person to person and with 
the severity of the cancer. Usually, any- 
thing suspicious can be detected by a 
mammogram, which states require to 
be covered on health insurance. 
However, thedetection ofsuspicious 
tissue can sometimes be detected 





Manufacturing flaw slashes flu vaccine supply 


Irregularities at British plant cited, resulting in recall of 46 million doses sent to the US 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This past Wednesday, British 
regulators announced the unex- 
pected shut-down of a large flu- 
shot supplier. Manufacturing prob- 
lems caused the shutting down of 
the Chiron Corp. factory in En- 
gland; where about 46 million doses 
exported to the United States had 
been made. 

The impact at home is stagger- 
ing. Due to this shortcoming, only 
about 54 million flu shots will be 
distributed this year from a com- 
peting firm, and the Bush adminis- 
tration has decided quickly that the 
majority of healthy adults should 
delay or skip them to leave enough 
vaccine for the elderly and other 
high-risk patients. 

The manufacturing problem be- 
gan in the United Kingdom in Au- 
gust, when a fraction of the vaccine 
ready for exporting was discovered 
to be contaminated. 

Although this significantly de- 
layed the process, top U.S. health 
officials assured the public that 
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careful scrutiny 
of the medica- 
tion showed the 
rest of Chiron’s 
supply was safe, 
and plenty of 
thevaccine 
would be dis- 
tributed. 

Influenza, 
commonly 
called the flu, is 
a contagious 
respiratory ill- 
ness caused by 
viruses. 

Symptoms 
include a high 
temperature fe- 
ver, headache, 
extreme tired- 
ness, dry cough, 
sore throat, 
runny or stuffy 
nose and muscle 
or body aches. 

The flu can 
result in illness 
ranging from 
mild to life- 
threatening. 

According to 
MSNBC, an es- 
timated 10 to 20 
percent of U.S. 
residents get the 
flu each year. 

A bout 
114,000 Ameri- 
cans are hospi- 
talized for flu- 
related illnesses each year and some 
36,000 Americans die each year 
from flu complications. 

This type of voluntary rationing 
has occurred before in the United 
States, in the year 2000, when an in- 
adequate supply of vaccine was pro- 
duced, 

This year, however, will mark a 
record shortage just before flu season 
begins. 

Additionally, this year will set a 
new record low for amount of vac- 
cine needed to adequately prepare 
the U.S. population for the flu sea- 
son. 

In an interview with MSNBC, a 
lawmaker accused the Bush admin- 
istration of poor planning. 

“If they cannot be prepared for 
the seasonal flu — an annual occur- 
rence — what does that portend 





about their ability to prepare for | 


biological terrorist attacks?” said 


Sen. Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) to 


F c49281-37295 





MSNBC, urging steps to force more 


If they cannot be 
prepared for the 
seasonal flu,an annual 


-occurrence, what does 


that portend about 
their ability to prepare 
for biological terrorist 


attacks? 
—SEN. PATRICK LEAHY 





U.S. vaccine production during a 
Senate health hearing. 


; COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.PODDYBIDET.COM/ REVIEW/DEC.HTM 
Hopkins buys approximately 25,000 Fluzone flu vaccines, all of which are being recalled. 








“Our constituents and members 
of Congress need to ask why this 
country is so dependent on just two 
suppliers of thisimportantvaccine,” . 
he added. 

The shortage of flu vaccination has 
also caused some companies to can- 
cel their employee flu shot benefits. 

The amount of people afflicted 
with the illness is expected to rise asa 
consequence, causing another strike 
against the Bush administration, 

As a result of this crisis, Johns 
Hopkins has announced that they 
will not be offering flu vaccines to 
the general student body, 

The vaccine will be made avail- 
able to those who work in a health 
care setting. 

Thus, undergrads who presum- 
ably don’t fit the criteria as health 
care workers or aren’t exposed to 
influenza as part of their work are 
encouraged to seek vaccination 
elsewhere. 
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LECTURES/WORKSHOPS: OCT. 14 - 21 





Thursday, Oct. 14 


4 p.m. Visualization of Kinase Ac- 
tivities and Second Messenger Dy- 
namics in Living Cells 
Jin Zhang. 

East Baltimore 

1830 Bldg. Suite 2-200 

Sponsored by: Cell Biology 


4p.m. Interview Workshop for Pre- 
Health Applicants in 2004-2005 
Cycle 

Mary Catherine Savage, JD 
Mergenthaler 111 

Sponsored by: Pre-Professional 
Advising, JHU, 516-6744 


4:30 p.m. Drug Discovery, High 
Throughput Screening, and 
Training 

Kenneth C. Carter, Ph.D. Presi- 
dent & CEO Avalon Pharmaceu- 
ticals 

Montgomery County Center 
Building: 9601 Medical Center 
Drive 

Sponsored by: Johns Hopkins 
University Advanced Academic 
Programs MS in Biotechnology 


Friday, Oct. 15 


| 8a.m. Individual Mock Interviews 
for 2004-2005 Prehealth Applicants 
310 Garland Hall 
Sponsored by: Pre-Professional 
Advising, JHU, 516-6744 


11 a.m. The Inaugural John C. Su- 
san S. G. Wierman Lecture: Ad- 
vanced Factor Analysis Methods 
for Receptor Modeling 
Philip K. Hopke, Ph.D. Clarkson 
University 

| Homewood Campus 

| Building: Maryland Hall Room: 
110 
Sponsored by: Department of Ap- 
plied Mathematics and Statistics, 
The Johns Hopkins University 

| 12:15 p.m. Doctoral Thesis Pro- 

| posal Seminar: “Assessing the Re- 

| lationship of Trends in Population 

| Based Coronary Heart Disease Sur- 

| veillance to Changes in Risk Fac- 

_ tors Distributions — The Aric 
Study” 

y Nina P. Paynter; MHS.» 


East Baltimore 
Building: 615 N. Wolfe St. - 
Bloomberg Public Health Room: 
W3030 
_ Sponsored by: Department of Epi- 
| demiology 


| 3p.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: El- 

| evated Body Iron Stores and Type 
2 Diabetes 

| Megan Jehn. 

| East Baltimore 

| Building: 615 N. Wolfe St. — 

| Bloomberg Public Health Room: 

| E6519 

_ Sponsored by: Department of Epi- 
demiology, JHSPH, Fran Burman 
(fburman@jhsph.edu) 410-955- 
3926 


Monday, Oct. 18 


12 p.m. Preparing the Next Phase of 
Welfare Reform: Maryland’s Proac- 
tive Plans and Research 

Richard Larson. Md. 

Wyman Bldg. 526 

Sponsored by: The Institute for Policy 
Studies 


12:15 p.m. Adolescent Reproductive 
Health in Four African Countries 
Ann Biddlecom, PhD. 

615 N. Wolfe St. W2030 

Sponsored by: Hopkins Population 
Center 


12:15 p.m. Resumes/CVS for MHS 
Students 

615 N. Wolfe St. — Bloomberg Pub- 
lic Health Room: W3031 

Sponsored by: Career Services 


3 p.m. Geometric Variational Methods 
and the Weil-Petersson Geometry of 
Teichmuller Space 
Zheng Huang. University of Michigan 
Krieger 308 

Sponsored by: Analysis 


4 p.m. The Seminar — Sympathetic 
Sway in Transatlantic Family Corre- 
spondence from the Age of Revolution 
Sarah Pearsall, Ph.D. 

Gilman 315 


4p.m. Estimates for Eigenfunctions 
in Planar Domains 

Chris Sogge. Professor Johns 
Hopkins University 

Krieger 308 

Sponsored by: Analysis 


4p.m. A Road Map toa Silicon Visual 
Cortex 

J. Yiannis Aloimonis. University of 
Maryland 

Krieger 338 

Sponsored by: Krieger Mind/Brain 
Institute 


4 p.m. Hydrogeology and the Weak 
Nature of Plate Boundary Faults 
Barbara Bekins. U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey-Menlo Park 

Olin 305 

Sponsored by: Earth and Planetary 
Sciences 


_Sypsm. Which is the Right Path forme 


in a Career in Medicine: MD, MD/ 
PhD, or PhD? 

Dr. Rodney Ulane. NYU School of 
Medicine 

Homewood Campus 

Building: Mergenthaler 111 
Sponsored by: Pre-Professional Ad- 
vising, JHU, 516-6744 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 


12p.m. Srebp Pathway Functionsasa 
Novel Oxygen Sensor in Fission Yeast 
Peter Espenshade. 

All Johns Hopkins Campuses 
Building: Physiology Room: 612 
Sponsored by: Biological Chemistry 


1 p.m. October is Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month 


East Baltimore 

Building: Norman Library 
Room: JHAAC 2B.65 
Sponsored by: JHU Women’s 
Network 


1:30 p.m. Thesis Defense Seminar: 
A Hierarchical Multivariate Two- 
Part Model for Profiling Providers’ 
Effects on Healthcare Charges 
John W. Robinson 

615 N. Wolfe St. W2030 
Sponsored by: Department of 
Health Policy & Management 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 


3:30 p.m. High Explosives - What 
They Are and How They Work 
Carlyle Storm. 

Maryland 110 

Sponsored by: Materials Science 
and Engineering 


4 p.m, Nitric Oxide Regulation of 
Exocytosis 

Charles Lowenstein. 

WBSB West Lecture Hall 
Sponsored by: Pharmacology and 
Molecular Sciences 


7 p.m. 9/11: What is a Life Worth? 
Kenneth Feinberg . 

Hodson Hall 110 

Sponsored by: The Phoebe R. 
Berman Bioethics Instituteof the 
Johns Hopkins University | 


Thursday, Oct. 21 


11 am. Complete Microogranism 
Proteome Microarrays for Vaccine 
and Diagnostic Antigen Discovery 
Phil Felgner. University of Califor- 
nia, Irvine 

Maryland 110 

Sponsored by: Chemical and 
Biomolecular Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University 


12 p.m. Functional Genomic 
Analysis of C. Elegans Fat Storage 
and Lifespan 

Gary Ruvkun. Harvard Medical 
School 

1830 Bldg. Suite 2-200 

Sponsored by: Cell Biology 


12:15 p.m. Department of Health 
Policy and Management Fall» 
Policy Seminar Series 

Michael Busch. Speaker, Maryland 
House of Delegates 

East Baltimore 

Building: Hampton House-624N. 
Broadway Room: B14B - Audito- 
rium 

Sponsored by: Department of 
Health Policy and Management, 
JHSPH, Lynette Bell, 
lybell@jhsph.edu, 410-955-2488 


1 p.m. Specification of Temporal 
Identity in the Drosphilia CNS 
Chris Doe. University of Oregon 
East Baltimore 

Building: WBSB Room: West Lec- 
ture Hall 

Sponsored by: Neuroscience, Johns 
Hopkins University 
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RESEARCHER OF THE WEEK 











For the past three years senior 
BMEstudent Athar Malikhas been 
deeply involved with tissue engi- 
neering research. 

Towards the end of his fresh- 
man year, he became interested 
in this “multi-disciplinary” field. 
After evaluating upper level BME 
course topics and looking at what 
Hopkins professors were study- 
ing, he founda fit with Dr. Jenni- 
fer Elisseeff. 

Under her tutelage he’s been 


enchymal stem cell 
differentiation into 
chondrocytes. He ex- 
plains that the 
project’s goal is to 
eventually be able to 
inject a solution into 
articular cartilage, 
that cartilage found 
around joints, and to 
replace cartilage that’s 
disintegrated over 
time. 

Using mesenchy- 
mal stem cells taken 
from a person’s own 
bone marrow will pre- 
vent any rejection is- 
sues involved with 
putting foreign cells 
into the body. 

Although the pro- 
cess of differentiating stem cells is 
quite arduous, the lab’s system ofadd- 
ing growth factors to the stem cells 
has seen success. 

Athar has also been working on a 
project to create a scaffold or support 
structure for the cartilage tissue cells. 
He’s been usinga biomaterial, photo- 
polymerizable hydrogel to create this 
scaffold. 

After creating this scaffold he’s 
analyzed the biocompatibility of the 
hydrogel as a scaffold. Another as- 











successful in pect of his 
learning the |} workhasbeen 
basic prin- | Name: Athar Malik | determining 
ciples of tis- Hometown: Novi, Mich. whether it 
sue engi- | Major: Biomedical Engineering, would be 
neering. math minor toxic to cellsif 

Athar is | Lab: Biomaterials and Tissue this scaffold 
incredibly Engineering Lab | system were 
optimistic Research Advisor: Dr. Jenniffer | to be injected 
about his Elisseeff into humans. 
experiences | He explains, 
in her lab. one can’t just 


He confesses that “the main ben- 
efit of working in Dr. Elisseeff’s 
lab has been the opportunity to 
see the fusion of both basic science 
and applied medicine.” 

In the lab Athar works with an 
array of distinguished research- 
ers, including orthopedic and re- 
constructive surgeons and PhDs 
in chemistry and biomedical engi- 
neering. 

Initially he investigated mes- 


inject cells into the body and hope 
they function properly. 

For all of his efforts he has estab- 
lished that the photo-polymerizable 
hydrogel “is not inherently toxic” 
and the growth factors “cari be used 
successfully to differentiate stem 
cells within the hydrogel.” Both 
ideas have resulted in journal pub- 
lications and Athar stresses they 
were “fantastic experiences to look 
at data, analyze and defend the con- 





clusions so someone can quickly 
look at data and see why you re 
drawing your conclusions.” 


(SES ere 
The main benefit of 


working in Dr. 
Elisseeff’s lab has 
been the 
opportunity to see 
the fusion of both 
basic science and 
applied medicine. 


While he’s only 21 and much 
can change in the ten months 
between today and graduation 
day, Athar plans to “pursue a 
career in research.” He’s apply- 
ing to graduate programs and 
confidently states he wants a ca- 
reer in research. He’s especially 
interested in the interface be- 
tween science and medicine, 
which is what he encounters in 
the Biomaterials and Tissue En- 
gineering lab. 

In terms of topics he’d like to 
pursue, Athar claims he’s most in- 
terested in studying stem cells and 
their use for clinical therapies and 
the field of regenerative medicine. 

Though Atharis busy being the 
young Einstein in the lab, he is 
also quite active around campus. 
In addition to his lab responsibili- 
ties, he is a resident advisor in 
Wolman Halland president of two 
student organizations: Tau Beta 
Pi and Student Pugwash. 

Passionately, Athar avows, his 
experience in Dr. Elisseeff's lab 
is motivating him to pursue a 
career in research with which he’s 
seen much success as an under- 
graduate. 
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Junior quarterback Zach Dilonno completed nine of 11 passes in the second half of the Blue Jays’ 20- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
made the catch and scampered past 
the Blue Jay defense for a 79-yard 
touchdown with 14:42 still remain- 
ing in the opening quarter. The 7-0 
deficit left the Jays stunned, but did 
not diminish their confidence. 

After each team traded punts, 
junior quarterback Zach Dilonno 
sparked Hopkins on a 14-play, 69- 
yard drive deep into Diplomat ter- 
ritory. The drive stalled at the FRM 
14-yard line, though, and sopho- 
more Ben Scott kicked the 31-yard 
field goal to put the Jays’ first points 
on the scoreboard. ¢ 

Three plays following the touch- 
down, junior cornerback Adam 
Colicchio intercepted his team-lead- 
ing third pass of the season, giving the 
Hopkins offense possession near 
midfield, 

Lyons juked his way to a 38-yard 
touchdown sev- 
eral plays later on 
a screen pass 


Our offense picked us 


Jays prepare for trip to Gettysburg 








along drive. Anexcellent punt forced 
the Jays to start their next offensive 
series at their 12-yard line, but Lyons 
helped dig the offense out of the hole. 
Hopkins placed the ball in Lyons’ hot 
hands, and the offensive line gavehim 
the push he needed to gash the Diplo- 
mat defense for big gains. Lyons ran 
for 68 of the 88 yards on the drive, 
punctuating it with his second touch- 
down of the day —a five-yard run up 
the middle. That score provided the 
Jays with the cushion they needed to 
hold on for the win. 

The Hopkins defense shut down 
the Diplomats in the second half, 
limiting their big play ability while 
stopping the run. Twice, the Diplo- 
mat offense moved the ball to the 
Hopkins’ 44-yard line, but that was 
as close as F&M came to the end 
zone. Junior strong safety Max 
Whitacre recorded his first intercep- 
tion of the sea- 
son, picking off 
a tipped screen 


from Dilonno, pass near 
who faced pres- : midfield and 
sure and barely UP by putting some halting a crucial 
got the pass away ; F&M drive. 
in time. Lyons POINTS ON the board Sophomore 
corralled the ball, strong 

made eee and we worked hard 

evastating cuts 

and broke ir eight tackles, 
through three at shutting them and was also 
tacklers at the 10- credited with 


yard line before 
finding the end 
zone. Scott’s ex- 
tra point put the 
Jays up by three 
with a few ticks remaining on the first- 
quarter clock. ; 

But three plays into the second 
quarter, F&M struck again. This time, 
Harner avoidedasackand scrambled 
to the right before finding tight end 
Matt Mondonedo near the sideline. 
The sophomore tight end shook a 
Blue Jay tackle and took advantage of 
good downfield blocking en route a 
55-yard touchdown. The quick score 
once again gave the Diplomats the 
lead, 14-10. : 

On the ensuing drive, the Jays 
relied heavily upon Dilonno’s right 
arm and Lyons’ legs to move the 
ballinto F&M territory. After a Dip- 
lomat penalty provided Hopkins 
witha first down at the 25-yard line, 
the Jays seemed poised to put the 
ball in the end zone for the second 
time. But Dilonno overthrew senior 
wide receiver Brian Wolcott (six re- 
ceptions, 64 yards) and the offense 
gave way to the field goal unit. With 
the wind in his face, Scott eked a 42- 
yard attempt just over the cross bar 
and reduced the Diplomats lead to 
one point. 

Hopkins defense made another big 
stop, proving F&M could not sustain 


down in second half. 
—SOPHOMORE END 


four pass break- 
ups, including 
the final two on 
Franklin & 
Marshall’s last 
drive to preserve the Hopkins win. 

“(Franklin & Marshall] surprised 
us early with some big plays,” said 
sophomore defensive end Brian 
Cook, who currently leads in the Jays 
in tackles forloss (13) and sacks (5.0). 
“But our offense picked us up by put- 
ting some points on the board and we 
worked real hard at totally shutting 
them down in second half.” 

Though the Jays’ offense moved 
the ball wellin the second half, itcould 
notputany points on the board. How- 
ever, the offense did exercise good 
ball control and provided the defense 
with ample time to rest and recover. 
Turnovers had been a problem for 
the Jays in the Dickinson loss, but an 
interception on flea flicker early in 
the third quarter proved to be the 
only Hopkins turnover of the game. 
Scott had a chance to put the game 
away for good with a 31-yard field 
goal attempt in the fourth quarter, 
but he was forced to adjust his trajec- 
tory because ofa strong F&M rush up 
the middle that pushed his kick wide 
right. That was the closest either team 
came to scoring in the second half. 

Dilonno bounced back from a 
tough game last week to complete 


BRIAN COOK 


STATS SPOTLIGHT 
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17 of 29 passes, including nine of 11 
in the second half, for 201 yards and 
one touchdown. His composed play 
helped sustained drives for the of- 
fense on several occasions, as 
Dilonno was consistently able to 
find the open man. Wolcott and 
sophomore receiver Anthony 
Triplin also stepped up their play, 
nabbing six and four catches, re- 
spectively. 

Wolcott came through win two 
big third-down conversions in the 
second half, extending Blue Jay 
drives and improving field position 
for the defense. 

Scott was named the Centennial 
Special Teams Player of the Week 
for making two field goals, two ex- 
tra points and averaging 39.2 yards 
on six punts, two of which were 
placed inside the F&M 20-yard line. 
Sophomore strong safety Matt 
Hagel, who leads the team with 55 
tackles, appeared on the Centen- 
nial Defensive Honor Roll for the 
third consecutive week and fourth 
time this season. 


14 win over the Diplomats on the road. 


The Hopkins win, coupled with 
Dickinson’s loss to Muhlenberg this 
week, leaves McDaniel as the lone 
undefeated team in Centennial Con- 
ference play. Hopkins, Dickinson, 
Muhlenbergand Franklin & Marshall | 
all stand at 1-1. 

The Blue Jays stay on the road this 
week, traveling to Gettysburg, Penn. 
to play Gettysburg. The Bullets 
dropped to 0-5 this season after a 31- 
0 loss last week to McDaniel. 
Gettysburg holds an 18-11-2 advan- 
tage over Hopkins in the all-time se- 
ries, but the Jays have won nine 
straight, many of which were close 
calls, dating back to 1995. Last sea- 
son, Wolcott had one of his finest 
games at Hopkins, catching two 
touchdown passes in the 27-7 Blue 
Jays victory. 

With a loss to Dickinson in the 
conference-opener, every Centennial 
match-up for the rest of the season is 
a must win for the Blue Jays. The Jays 
and Bullets will square offatl p.m. on 
Saturday at Gettysburg’s Musselman 









Stadium. 





| BY CAITLIN KUNKEL 
| THe Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Continuing its successful season, 
the Johns Hopkins men’s water polo 
team traveled to California this week- 


| | end to compete in the 12th Annual 
| Claremont Convergence Tourna- 


ment. After spending a major part of 


| | its season competing almost exclu- 
| sively against Division I competition, 


Hopkins had a chance to test its skills 


| against four strong Division III 
| schools. 


The Blue Jays won their first two 
games against Claremont Mudd 


| Scrippsand Chapman, but dropped 


their final two games of the tourna- 
ment, losing to Whittier and La 


| Verne. The 2-2 tournament result 
| kept the Jay’s overall record at .500 
| (11-11). 


“It was a good tournament,” said 


_ | head coach Ted Bresnahan. “We had 
| some great opponents, andit was also 
| good to play some teams that are Di- 


vision III.” 
Bresnahan felt that the travel time 


| and different playing conditions con- 
| tributed to the team’s showing in the 
| tournament. 


“It’s hard going from indoors to 
outdoors,” said Bresnahan. “It’sa dif- 


| ferent game.” 


Despite the changes in altitude and 
playing conditions, the Blue Jays 
managed a strong showing against 
several of their ranked Division III 
counterparts. 

In their first game against host 
Claremont Mudd-Scripps, Hopkins 


| started offstrong, and led the Stags 5- 


1 at the half. 

The Blue Jays played conserva- 
tively in the second half, a strategy 
that nearly backfired as it allowed 
CMS to get back into the game, com- 
ing as close as within one goal. 
Hopkins then successfully ran the 


| clock down in the final quarter to 


secure the victory. 

Senior driver Brian Mead contin- 
ued to lead the team in scoring with 
four goals, while freshman utilityman 
Sean McCreery was a close second with 
three. Junior PM Jim Singleton had two 
goals in the win, while sophomore 
driver David Strickland had one. 

In their second game of the first 
day, Hopkins faced off against 
Chapman and dominated the game 
from the start to finish. Leading 13-3 


| at halftime, the Blue Jays cruised to a 


comfortable 13-7 victory with little 
difficulty. 


W. Polo goes 2-2 at 
j Claremont tourney 


“We were blowing them out, and 
actually played everybody,” said 
Bresnahan. “All the kids that went 
out there got to play, which was im- 
portant.” 

On Saturday, Hopkins started the 
day off with a tough game against 
Whittier College. The low-scoring 
contest was knotted 3-3 at the half, 
but Whittier took control in the third 
quarter. 

“We just had some bad opportu- 
nities in the offense,” said Bresnahan. 

Whittier went on to win the game, 
11-6. 

The fourth and final game of the 
trip proved to be the most dramatic. 
Facing La Verne, Hopkins battled in 
atough game with an evenly-matched 
opponent. 

“Our last game was a heart- 
breaker,” said Bresnahan. 

Like the loss to Whittier, the game 
was tied at the half, and La Verne 
pulled ahead by two goals going into 
the fourth quarter. Hopkins played 
well in the fourth quarter and man- 
aged to tie the score, 8-8. Unfortu- 
nately, the Jays then proceeded to miss 
several opportunities to clinch the 
victory. \ 

At the end of regulation with the 
score knotted at 8-8, the two teams 
went into overtime. Battling through 
most of the extra frame in a scoring 
drought, La Verne was finally able to 
score with about half a minute left in 
the first OT, and went on to take the 
match, 9-8. 

“They scored with about 30 sec- 
onds left, and we still had a chance 
to tie it, but it wasn’t meant to be,” 
said Bresnahan, whose Jays climbed 
to as high as No. 4 in the the D-III 
polls this year. “I think that we were 
better than them man to man, it’s 
just that they had a better game day. 
That happens, especially when you 
travel.” 

Despite the two losses, the week- 
end proved to be beneficial for the 
Blue Jays. Several recruits came and 
watched the team in action, and 

Bresnahan felt that it was good for the 
team to experience a different style of 


play. | aoa ‘ame. 
“Allin all T thought it was a great 


weekend for the program,” said 
Bresnahan. “We had a lot of expo- 
sure.” 

The water polo team’s next game 
is this upcoming Saturday, Oct. 16, 
when the Jays will battle Princeton at 
Navy and then return home to host 
Salem. 





sta’ FB, Hockey falls to 3-10 with recent loss 


Jays drop fifth straight Centennial Conference game as playoff hopes continue to fade 


BY JON ZIMMER 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-LeETTer 


After a surprise run to a Centen- 
nial Conference Championship a year 


ago, the Johns Hopkins field hockey © 


team was the preseason favorite to 
repeat as league champs this fall. 
However, the Jays have not been able 
to recover from an early season funk, 
as their record stands at 3-10 overall 
and 0-5 in the conference. 

Hopkins is still mired in a last- 
place tie with Haverford and Bryn 
Mawr after dropping a 4-2 decision 
to Dickinson College this past 
Wednesday night at Homewood 
Field. This most recent defeat comes 
on the heels of a 3-1 loss to No. 7 
ranked Franklin & Marshall on Sat- 
urday. 

Though the Jays made a late-sea- 
son run last year, there will be noth- 
ing of the kind this time around; the 
losses this week officially squashed 
any hopes ofa late rally for a spot in 


the Centennial Conference 
postseason picture. 
“I think the biggest struggle for us 


this year has been the fact that we lost 
eight seniors [to graduation], all of 
which were starters,” said sophomore 
Amy Soergel. “It’s just been a year to 
learn to work together.” 

Ursinus (7-0), which Hopkinsbeat 
in the final round of last fall’s confer- 
ence playoffs, still sits in a comfort- 
able first place. Dickinson (5-1 in 
Centennial) is still jockeying for po- 
sition with Franklin & Marshall and 
Gettysburg, both of which stilk had 
only one conference loss as of 
Wednesday. 

“If we had won every game from 


tonight on out, we could have made 


the fifth seed in the conference tour- 
ney, but we didn’t,” said Soergel of 
the Wednesday loss to Dickinson. 


_ Sophomore Katie Austin scored 


three of the Red Devils’ four goals in 
the afternoon, as each of her tallies 


came on penalty corners. 


aa 
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MICHAEL SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore midfielder Amy Soergel controls a loose ball in the Blue Jays’ 4-2 loss to Dickinson at home on 


Wednesday. The Jays’ slim playoff hopes officially disappeared as Hopkins fell to 0-5 in the conference, 


“(Austin] hada really strong shot,” 
said Soergel. “It’shard to defend that.” 

Though the Jays outshot 
Dickinson bya 5-3 margin in the first 
half, they still trailed 2-1 heading into 
the second frame. Sophomore de- 
fender Leah Dudley converted 
Hopkins’ first goal off a pass from 
junior midfielder Meighan Roose to 
cut the deficit in half right before the 
first half ended, 

_ Senior forward Anna Rehwinkel 
tied the game at 2-2 early in the sec- 
ond half when she converted a re- 
bound shot opportunity, but Austin 
netted the game winner a few min- 
utes later. Hopkins could not muster 
another scoring run, and Dickinson’s 


Jenny Portillo tacked on ah insur- 
ance score late in the contest to put 
the game away for good. 

Junior Meredith Shifman and 
sophomore Dayna Eng shared the 
goaltending duties for the Jays, each 
letting up two scores in their time 
between the pipes. The duo combined 
for three saves in the contest, while 
Dickinson’s netminder, Tara 
McFadden, racked up five saves in 
goal for the Red Devils, 

Though each team fired 11 shots 
apiece during this contest, the deci- 
sive statistic turned out to be penalty 
corners, in which Dickinson main- 
tained a three-shot advantage. 

Senior midfielder Chrissie 


* j 


' 


Terpeluk netted the Jays’ lone goal in 
the loss to Dickinson, Dudley was 
credited with the assist on Terpeluk’s 


goal, which was the senior’s secondo 


the season. 
With the playoffs now out of the 
Jays’ end-of-the-season picture, the 
focus must now shift to developit 
chemistry for next year. Hopkins 
graduate only four seniors this year, 
Hopkins returns to action z 
Haverford this Saturday at home, 
when they will battle the Fords at 1 
PMans;! | «' s a 34) 
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Jays improve to 4-2 in Centennial _W. Soccer prepares 


four straight points to extend the lead 
to 17-11 andnever looked back, even- 
tually taking the game by an 11-point 
margin. 

Hopkins head coach Scott 
Pennewill was pleased with the team’s 
efforts in the first game, but wishes 
they could have been more dominant 
in the games to follow. 
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KATE MALLANO/NEWS- LETTER 


Senior setter Betsy Baydala sets a teammate in the win over Dickinson. 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


Tuesday night wasn’t only a night 
for big games in baseball, though the 
Red Sox- Yankees clash was certainly 
center stage in the minds of sports 
fans. The Johns Hopkins volleyball 
team also had a pivotal match of its 

_/own against the Dickinson Red Dev- 
ils, who, up until their encounter with 
the Blue Jays, had been undefeated in 
conference play. But Hopkins ruined 
the Red Devils’ spotless Centennial 


record and knocked them out ofa tie 
for first place in the process, sending 
them back to Dickinson after losing 
in three games, 30-19, 30-28 and 30- 
26. 

The Blue Jays sent a message early 
on, and Dickinson looked like any- 
thing but a team that tied for the con- 
ference lead. The Red Devils never 
had the lead in the first game, and 
after they fought back to cut the Blue 
Jays lead to two at 13-11, Hopkins 
made sure that that was the closest 
the game would get. The Jays ran off 


indicative of our abilities,” 
said. “We had some hitting errors in 
key spots that hurt us in the second 
and third games.” 


“The first game was much more 
Pennewill 


The second and third games were 


certainly a lot closer than the first. 


However, a win is a win regardless of 
the point spread, and Hopkins made 


sure thatit did win the final two games. 


Both the second and third games 


were back-and-forth clashes. In the 


second frame, Hopkins held a lead of 
three or four points for much of the 


game, before Dickinson stormed back 


in the final few points to tie the game 


at 27. The Blue Jays came out of a 


timeout strong, though, and quickly 
scored the last three points to finish 
off the Red Devils. The third game 
was more of the same, except 
Dickinson led early on before 
Hopkins came back to tie it at 16. 
After the Jays tied it up, they caught 
fire and sent the Red Devils packing 
without winning a game. 

Juniors Katie O’Callaghan and Jen 
Hajj, who had 17 and 10 kills, respec- 
tively, were the offensive leaders for 
the Blue Jays. Senior captain Betsy 
Baydala also amassed 10 kills, 28 as- 
sists, and seven digs for Hopkins, 
while freshman Mary Gorski contrib- 
uted 15 digs and 20 assists ofher own. 
It was a well-rounded effort put forth 
by the Blue Jays, who halted 
Dickinson’s eight-game winning 
streak. 

Both O’Callaghan and Hajj feel 
very strongly about the team’s posi- 





tion right now for the season, as well | 


as the performance the team put forth 
against conference leader Dickinson. 


“We go into every game like it is | 


the championship game,” 
“We prepare for every game like it is 
the mostimportant one, and we don’t 
look ahead to games that we have 
ahead of us.” 


Hajj said. | 


| 


game,” O’Callaghan added. “And we 
will. We stay pushing for every point, 
we keep the intensity up in our games, 
and we know that we can win the rest 
of our games.” 

Pennewill echoed this thought, 
noting the schedule dictated the Blue 
Jays win multiple games in a row to 
havea chance in the conference tour- 
nament. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
when we score first, we are almost 


| undefeated this year.” 


The Blue Jay offense sputtered 


| for the rest of the half, but, as al- 


“When we get Franklin & Marshall | 
| the 56th minute to put the game out 


and Gettysburg (the conference’s 
toughest teams) early, the test be- 
comes putting wins together,” he said. 
“We have to try to not play to the level 
of our opponents. We don’t want to 


“play cat and mouse games with, these 


teams that are below us. We need to 


put the mouse in the trap from the 


first point on.” 
With the win, the Blue Jays im- 
proved to 10-9 on the season, and 4- 


2inconference play. Hopkinsreturns | 


‘to action Saturday at 1 p.m. when 


they host Haverford at home. 


ways, the defense played strong and 
held tough, preventing 
Swarthmore’s attacks from creat- 
ing any realistic scoring chances. 
McKenzie scored for the Jays in 


of reach for Swarthmore, which was 
continually stonewalled by the domi- 
nant defense ofJohns Hopkins. Fresh- 
man midfielder Cassandra Vogel was 
credited with an assist on McKenzie’s 
goal. Just five minutes later senior co- 
captain and midfielder Kathleen 
Turley assisted sophomore forward 
Laurie Baumann onan insurance goal 
to cap the scoring. 

Swarthmore managed just one 
shot to the Blue Jays’ 21, in what was 


| another suffocating defensive perfor- 


Volleyball squad (11-9) upends first- WES Dickinson in three games in Tuesday match for Bryn Mawr trip 


mance by Hopkins. The Jays also 
racked up nine corner kicks while 
allowing none to the visiting Garnet 
Tide. Junior goalie Jen Goebel saved 
Swarthmore’s only shot en route to 
her sixth shutout of the year. 

Weil is content with the team’s 
recent play but is still keeping the 
results in perspective. 

“We are still chasing Haverford, 
so I can’t say that we are unstoppable 
right now,” he said. “We need to win 
the rest of our conference game aad 
come in first in the Centennial Con- 
ference.” 

The Blue Jays look to start a new 
winning streak this Saturday as they 
travel to Bryn Mawr ina pivotal con- 
ference match-up. 

“We have similar goals each week,” 
said freshman forward Kim Lane, who 
is leading the team in goals scored with 
nine. “Weak team, strong team, we play 
as hard as we can to get the win.” 


M. Soccer cruises past Gettysburg 


ConrTINUED FROM Pace A12 
offensive threat oflate, scored his sec- 
ond goal of the season. 

The defense was also dominant 
once again. Seniors Gary Kane, Jr. 
and Chris Brown and juniors 
Grosser and‘Traver Davis only al- 
lowed the other team’s offense to 
attempt three shots on goal. Kane 
allowed only his second goal of the 
season when Lincoln’s Yuhdehweh 
Gbaa scored off an assist from jun- 
ior midfielder Oluwafemi Badejo. 
Kane also recorded two saves. 

The remaining four gamesare cru- 
cial for the Jays, as they are all against 
fellow Centennial Conference rivals. 
The national Division III tournament 
is also a possibility, but the team is 
taking each game one at a time and 
continuously working on perfecting 
its game. 

“(The game against Lincoln] was 
definitely a hard fought victory, but 
any team looking to win a conference 
championship.and possibly progress 
to the national tournament needs to 


“We know we have to win every | learn how to play and win in difficult 


circumstances,” said Walsh. “[But] 
the conference championship is the 
most important thing, and Coach 
Smith has made that clear from the 
get go.” 

“Our biggest week is ahead of us,” 
said Smith, “We need to continue 
improving.” 

On Saturday at 4 p.m., the Jays will 
face Swarthmore, which is still unde- 


feated in the Centennial Conference, 
at Homewood Field. Swarthmore was 
one ofthe only teams to beat Hopkins 
last season. 

The Jays are ranked No. 2 in the 
NSCAA/Adidas Division III Na- 
tional Poll for the third week in a 
row. The top-ranked team is Trin- 
ity College (Texas), which is an un- 
defeated 13-0. 


D-II| MEN'S SOCCER POLL 


Men’s Soccer NCSAA/Adidas Poll 


1 Trinity (TX) 

2 Johns Hopkins 

3 Salisbury 

4 Calvin College 

5 Gustavus Aldolphus (MN) 
6. Kings Point (NY) 

7 Wheaton College (Mass.) 

8. St. Lawrence 

A EY PINE A 2:0 ee eee 
10. UC-Santa Cruz 





11. Emory 

12. Stevens Institute of Tech. 
13. Wilmington College (OH) 
14. University of Chicago 

15. Keene St. (NH) 

16. Rochester 

17. Williams 

18. North Carolina Wesleyan 
19. 

20. 


Montclair St. (NJ) 
Wheaton (IIl.) . 








[ 
| EGG DONOR sought by loving 
couple to help us complete our 
family. Looking for kind-hearted, 
‘compassionate person, 20-30 years 
old, physically healthy, 

brown hair, 5'5+, and slender to 

medium build. Compensation 
provided for your kindness. 
Call 301-728-6978. 


Chef's Expressions, Baltimore’s 
Ultimate Off Premises Catering 
Team is looking for experience 
and motivated part time catering 
supervisors, waitstaff, bartenders, 
warehouse help, and party chefs. 
Please contact 
JenCarter@chefexpressions.com 
or call 410-561-2433 





334 E. 28th Street in 
CHARLES VILLAGE 
Bright, attractive town home in 
quiet location less than 0.5 miles 
from JHU & 1.2 miles from Loyola 
& Notre Dame Colleges. 
hdwd flrs, deck, fully renovated, 
new roof and windows. 
Central heat and AC. $1200/mo. 
We accept section 8, 

3 bedrooms 2 in half 
Avail now! 410-440-3640 











PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
MAKE YOUR OWN HOURS 
All you do is sell the Hawaiian Tropic Break, 
|2005 Travel program. Represent an Ameri- 
can Express “Student Travel” Company. 
Guaranteed Highest Commission, Free 
Trips, and Great Resume. Your pay equals 
your efforts. AMERICAN STUDENT Vaca- 
tions 1-800-336-2260. 
www.americanstudent.info 











PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Spring Break 2005. Travel with 
STS, America’s #1 Student Tour 
Operator. Jamaica, Cancun, 
Acapulco, Bahamas, Florida. Hir- 
ing Campus reps. Call for dis- 





counts: 800-648-4849 or 
www.STSTravels.com 


Intersession Instructors are 
needed for the 2005 Intersession 
Personal Enrichment Program 
(Jan. 3-28, 2005). Music, art, 
dance, and much much more!!! 


in the Student Development and 
Programming Office/Mattin 
Center or call 516-2224. 
Applications due Nov. 1. 




















Initerested? Pick up an application | ° 











10% discount on 
regular menu items 


Wondoy-Thureday 11: :00am-10:00 pm 
Friday-Saturday 11:00am-11:00 pm 
Sunday 2:00pm-10:00 pm 


Hopkins students receive a 


Allissa’s Restaurant 


1020 West 41" Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21211 
Tel: (410) 243-3750 
Fax: (410) 243-4658 


‘Weekly Spectals 





“ Are you on a low carb diet? 
These meals can be prepared 
in an Atkins friendly manner, 
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CHINESE FOOD CARRY OUT 
5¢ Szechuay, 


Open 

Mon.-Tue.: 11:00 am - 10:00 pm 
Wed.-Thurs. 11:00 am - 10:30 pm 
Fri. & Sat.: 11:00 am - 11:30 pm 
Sunday: 12:00 noon - 10:00 pm 


Inside Green Spring Tower Shopping Ctr 
Next To Super Fresh & Blockbuster 


1030B. WEST 41“ ST., BALTIMORE, MD 21211 
Tel: (410) 889-0600 / 1808 
Fax. (410) 889-8522 
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CALENDAR 





SATURDAY 
Volleyball vs. Haverford 1p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Haverford 1p.m. 
M. Soccer vs. Swarthmore 1 p.m. 











THE JouNS Hopkins News-Letter 








O You ve): 3:08 & APANLIY.! 


DO YOU KNOW? 


San Francisco 49er quarterback Tim Rattay 
broke Joe Montana’s franchise record for 
completions in one game with a 38 for 57 
passing performance in the Niners’ 31-28 
win over Arizona. 








Junior forward Edmond Wybaillie moves the ball upfield in the Blue Jays’ 1-0 victory over Gettysburg to remain unbeaten on the season at 12-0. | 
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ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 


No. 2 ranked Hopkins stays undefeated 


BY MELISSA KIM 
JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


After last week’s hard-earned wins 
against Centennial Conference rivals 
Dickinson and Haverford, the No. 2 
ranked Johns Hopkins men’s soccer 
team handed the Lincoln College Li- 
ons their first loss at home in two 
years. The Jays followed up with a 
crucial conference victory over 
Gettyburg on Wednesday, besting 
the Bullets by a score of 1-0 at home. 

Junior midfielder Manbaj Gill 
scored the game-winning goal in the 
win over Gettysburg, which brings 
the Jays’ overall record to 12-0 on the 
year. The victory also represented 
Hopkins’ ninth win via shutout this 
season. 

The match against the Lions was 
one of the most violent and physical 
games of the season, as Lincoln was 
charged with 21 fouls. The game was 


halted in the 74th minute when a Li- 
ons player received his second yellow 
card and refused to leave the field. As 
a consequence, the referees handed 
himared cardand stopped the match. 

“Lincoln was a very physical team 
and the match statistics reflect this,” 
said junior midfielder Stephen Walsh, 
who attempted two shots in 
Saturday’s match. “The atmosphere 
was definitely hostile.” 

Though the game was never in 
doubt, the behavior of a few of 
Lincoln’s players caused major con- 
troversy. According to a 
www.d3soccer.net recap, the player 
that received the red card — after the 
game had been stopped — proceeded 
to pick upa corner kick flagpole from 
the ground and made an attempt to 
strike the referee who had ejected him 
from the match. 

“The game Lincoln played was vio- 
lent,” said Hopkins head coach Matt 


Smith. “Lincoln had seven yellow 
cards before the game was stopped.” 

The Jays recorded only nine fouls 
and were not issued a single yellow or 
red card. 

“There were plenty of physical 
challenges throughout the game, but 
every Hopkins player to their credit 
kept focused on the game and left the 
ref to ‘deal with it,” said Walsh. 

“We played our best of the year 
andkeptour cool,” said Smith, “I was 
very impressed with the team. We 
played a very mature and tactically 
aware game.” 

The Jays were eager to score as 
soonas the game started, and did just 
that. Gill posted his first goal of the 


season only five minutes into the | 


game. 


“Once Baj scored the early goal, it 


calmed us down and I felt that we 
were in control of the game,” said 


Walsh. “But when Lincoln equalized 





Football improves to 4-1 with win 


BY STEVE SHUKIE 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After a crippling conference loss 
to Dickinson, the Johns Hopkins foot- 
ball team rediscovered its winning 
ways this past Saturday with a 20-14 
win over Centennial rival Pranklin & 
Marshall. Junior tailback T.J. Lyons 
led Hopkins with 173 rushing yards, 
83 yards receiving yards and two 
touchdowns. Lyons was named the 
Centennial Offensive Player of the 





The Hopkins rushing attack paved 


* 





Week after amassing a career-high 
266 total yards. 

“The offensive line was creating 
big holes every play,” said Lyons, who 
touched the balla career-high 43 times 
(37 rushes, six receptions). “They got 
a great push allowing me get some 
good yards all game.” 

Though Franklin & Marshall man- 
aged to score twice on long passes in 
the first half, the Blue Jays built a 20- 
14]ead heading into halftime thatheld 
up for the remainder of the game. 


Nearly half of the Diplomats’ 282 
yards of offense came on two plays. 
After losing last week’s Centen- 
nial opener to Dickinson, the Blue 
Jays were looking to get off to a fast 
start against the Diplomats on the 
road. F&M had other ideas, however. 
On the first play from scrimmage, 
Diplomat quarterback Jeff Harner 
connected with receiver Derek Boyce 
on a wide-open post pattern deep 
down the middle of the field. Boyce 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 
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the way as the Blue Jays defeated Franklin & Marshall to improve to 4-1. 
ey Brags , , ibs 


early in the second half, it was against 
the run of play and in all honesty, we 
needed the wake up call.” 

The Jays answered in the 71st 
minute when junior defenseman and 
co-captain Jeff Grosser scored a goal 
off of a penalty kick. 

Feeding off the excitement of 


Grosser’s goal, sophomore forward | 


Joe Pinero, who has become a big 
CONTINUED ON Pace Al11 





XC squads fare 


| BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


This past weekend, the Johns 

Hopkins cross country team traveled 

| to Orlando, Fla. to compete in the 

| Disney Classic. The women placed 

10th out of 31 total teams while the 

men came in 12th, again out of 31 

| teams, many of which were Division I 

| schools. The Blue Jays were first out 

of all Division III] teams. The women 

| finished with 327 total points while 
the men had 396. 

Freshman Angela Kaon led the 

women once again, as she finished in 


| | a time of 19:40. Sophomore Jessie 


| Lozier and freshman Jacci Clauss 

| came in second and third, respec- 

| tively with solid times of 19:48 and 
| 19:49. 

“Our team really took advantage 

of the flat course down at Disney’s 

| sports complex and most of us ran 

| personalrecords,” said Lozier. “Itwas 


| the second race I’ve been able to run 


this season and I was just thrilled to 
finish and help the team out. It felt so 
good to be running smoothly again.” 

Senior Anna Russell came in with 
atime of 20:13 while freshman Martha 
Paluch finished four seconds behind 
her in 20:17. Six of the seven runners 
ran personal best times in the Classic. 
Sophomore Jenni Wakeman and 
freshman Allyson Seger rounded out 
the top seven for the Jays. 

“We have really worked hard this 
entire season, and have had our ups 
and downs along the way,” said head 
coach Bobby Van Allen. “This was 
our first true test of the season and we 
handled it perfectly. We have had 
people run really well this year, but 
this was the first time we all run well 
as a team. Our top five runners this 
season have ranged from having a 
1:25 second gap to as much as a 2:19 
second gap and you re just not going 
to be very many quality,teams with 
| that lack of depth.” 


well while in Fla. 


Between Kaon and Paluch, there 
was only a 37 second gap this time, 
the smallest thus far this season. 

“T think one of the mostimportant 
breakthroughs that the girls had this 
past weekend was our success as a 
team,” said Lozier. “Wehadthesmall- 
est gap between our first and fifth 
runner that weve had all 
season. Running together as a team 
like this is crucial for how we'll fare at 
conferences.” : 

On the men’s side, junior Gabe 
Tonkin once again led the way for the 
Jays witha time of 26:41 — overa full 
minute faster than his best time of the 
season. In part because of Tonkin’s 
tremendous improvement, the gap 
between the first and fifth runner on 
the men’s side was over two minutes, 
instead of the usual half a minute. 

Sophomore Jason Chiang and 
freshman Patrick Brandon came in 
second and third for the Blue Jays 
with times of 27:13 and 27:38, respec- 
tively. Juniors Andrew Bauerschmidt 
and Jason Farber finished a minute 
apart, with times of 28:04 and 29:04, 
both season best times for the two 
runners. In fact, six of the top seven 
runners ran their best times of the 
season. 

“We did pretty well as a team, I 
think all the work that Coach Van 
Allen put into this trip really inspired 
us to go for it,” said Farber. Sopho- 
mores Sam Olesky and Travis Koh 
comprised the rest of the top seven. 

“This year we've had races where 
we have a small gap between our top 
runners,” said Van Allen. “Nowwe’ve 
had a meet where our top runners are 
running the fast times they are ca- 
pable of. So in order to do well, we 
just have to put it all together and I 
have no doubt that we'll be ready for 
our conference championships. We 
will take care of some of the faults that 
hurt us at this meet, and be ready for 
a strong showing in our remaining 
competitions.” 





W. Soccer falls to Gettysburg 


Hopkins suffers second Centennial loss on the road Wednesday 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Following a four-game unbeaten 
stretch, the Johns Hopkins women’s 
soccer team suffered a tough Centen- 
nial Conference loss at the hands of 
Gettysburg College, 3-1, Wednesday 
evening. The Gettysburg loss follows 
a 3-0 Blue Jay victory on the road 
against Swarthmore on Friday. The 
split brings the Jays’ record on the 
year to 10-3-1 overall and 4-2 in the 
Centennial Conference. 

“Tthink the team was embarrassed 
by the loss to Haverford [on Sept. 
30]” said Hopkins head coach Leo 
Weil. “We knew we could do a lot 
better and rededicated ourselves. As 
a result, we are playing very well.” 

Hopkins entered Wednesday’s 
contest against Gettysburg with a 
chance to pull even with the Bullets 
for the conference lead. The Bullets 
came into the match-up with an un- 
blemished 5-0 conference record. 

‘ Gettysburg wasted little time be- 
fore getting on the scoreboard, as 
Katie Myers notched the first goal of 
the game in the second minute giving 
the Bullets an quick 1-0 advantage. 
Both defenses played solid the re- 
mainder of the first half as neither 
offense was able to find the net before 
the intermission. 

The second half began much like 
the first, as the Bullets found the back 
ofthe Hopkins’ netin the 52nd minute 
to build a 2-0 lead. This time around 
the Blue Jays were able to answer back 
as sophomore sweeper Jessie 
McKenzie put a corner kick right in 
goal at the 67th minute, cutting the 


_ Blue Jays’ deficit in half. 


Unfortunately for Hopkins the 
game belonged to Gettysburg, as the 
Bullets answered ‘the Blue Jay goal 
with one of their own just five min- 
utes later. 

' Hopkins was unable fo answer 
back as the Bullets cruised the re- 
mainder of the way taking the match 
3-1 and escaping with their still un- 
blemished conference leading record 
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Senior defender Jenn Sciarpelletti and the Jays shutout Swarthmore, 3-0. 


(6-0). Forthe Jays, theloss drops them 
to 4-2 in conference play and two 
games behind Gettysburg. 

Prior to the Gettysburg loss the 
Blue Jays extended their winning 
streak to four on Friday with a 3-0 
win over the Swarthmore Garnet Tide. 
The win also marked the Jay’s fourth 
straight shutout. 

’ “We have definitely been playing 
better,” said Weil, “but the competi- 
tion wasn’t nearly as strong this 
week.” 

Sophomore defenseman Lindsey 

* i 


Kimura kept the Blue Jays’ trend of 
quick goals going by scoring one in 
the 19th minute — her second game- 
winning goal in as many games, Just 
like her game winner against Wash- 
ington College last week, the goal was 
unassisted. 

“The [quick scoring] has definitely 
been a trend, and a good trend at 
that,” said Weil. “We’ve made it our 
goal to come out and score first as 
often as we can, and we’ve been very 


successful doing that. I believe that 
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PHOTO ESSAY 


Fall Festival = 
|| Even though it took ate two 
weeks ago, Fall Festival is fresh wy 
our mind, In ean renter oneof 
the many who didn’t go, ¢ shen 
out the pictures on Dae 
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Chocolate Festival 


Kevin Clark goes to the - 
Chocolate Festival at Lexington 
= Market but doesn’t find any ba- 
con, Plus how to make your own 
sas Sieh aaah iat Page Ba 


Dangerfield Dead 


Comedian Roger Dangerfield 

passed away this week. He is sur- 
vived by his family and the re- 
spect he never got. Somewhere 
Judge Smails is smiling. Page B7. 
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KEVIN FU/NEWS-LETTER 


Summer jobs might offer the cash you covet, but a job at a place like IHOP may not be all you bargain for. 


very spring, after I hand in 

my last final exam, I 

breathe a huge sigh of re- 

lief that I have three, long 

months of doing abso- 
lutely nothing after a stressful and 
tiring academic year. 

At least I did in high school. 

NowthatIama “responsible” col- 
lege student, I, along with many other 
Hopkins students, was faced with the 
inevitable search for a summer job 
last spring after my freshman year 
was complete. 

Since Iam from the Baltimorearea, 
my search was local and after a few 
halfhearted phone calls with no re- 
sults, I decided to continue my cam- 
pus jobat the Phonathon through the 
summer. 

Then one morning I got a phone 
call from a high school friend, who 
was also a waitress at IHOP, saying 
that they were in need of a hostess. 
For those of you who are not famil- 
iar with the IHOP name, it is an 
acronym for the International 
House of Pancakes, a Dennys-esque 
dive known for breakfast served all 
day. Since the job only required 
working three days a week, I readily 
agreed. 

Little did I know what I was get- 
ting myself into. 

Before I was guaranteed the job, I 
was required to go through a short 
interview. When J arrived for the in- 


terview, I was greeted by the owner, a» 


petite Korean woman who I fondly 
came to call “Spawn of Satan.” 

She was, I would soonlearn, ahate- 
ful woman, who I came to despise, 
not just because she of her annoying 
presence and anal demands asa boss, 
but more so because of her plethora 
of inappropriate questions and com- 
ments, particularly about my physi- 
cal appearance. 

Now, those that have met me 
know that I do not exactly fit into 
the stereotypical Asian mold when 
it comes to physical appearance, and 
I have what my mother calls “the 
American body”. I boast a height of 
5’7, and I am also better endowed 
than my flat-chested Asian coun- 
terparts. Though I am pretty aver- 
age according to US standards, 
compared to other, more typical 
Asian girls, lam a giant, something 
my boss had apparently noticed and 
decided to comment about on oc- 
casion. Though it annoyed me more 
than it bothered me, there were a 
few occasions that were simply in- 
appropriate and offensive. 

One such occasion took place dur- 
ing a particularly slow shift. Mrs. Kim 
and I were rolling silverware into nap- 
kins when she broke the silence by 
asking me my height. 

I told her I was5’7” and continued 
rolling, thinking that was the end of 
our conversation. She told me I was 
tall and asked me if 1 was done grow- 


ing. 
ane of where this was going, 
and not wanting to find out, I replied 
indifferently that I didn’t know. She 
replied that since I was done getting 
taller, maybe now I should concen- 
trate on losing a weight. 4 





“Excuse me?” I replied. I was ap- 
palled at her gall and wanted to stab 
her with the fork in my hand. Then 
she said that so long as I was happy 
with the way I looked, I should be 
fine. 

I was shocked and furious, but 
despite my horrible boss, there were 
definitely some enjoyable aspects of 
the job. 

IHOP is a place filled with many 
colorful characters, many of whom 
were unlike anybody I have met. 
There was a waitress in her early 
fifties with whom I worked every 


shift. A tough lady, with the mouth 
of a sailor and a taste for beer, she 
smoked Marlboro Red 100s, since 
according to 
her, “the stron- 
ger the better, 
baby,” and the 
highlight of her 
day was, in her 
own words, 
“throwing back 
a brewski, or five, in front of the 
television.” 

Then there was the proud owner 
of a “refined trailer park” home, a 





(GUEST COLUMN 


teenage boy stuck in a thirty-three 
year old’s body. Despite his perpetual 
lack of hair since the age of eighteen, 
the only male server at this particular 
THOP was the life of the party. 

And what’s a summer job with- 
out a little bit of summer romance? 


There was a particular busboy who | 


worked during my shifts at the res- 
taurant. A scrawny 17-year-old 
from El Salvador, he spoke almost 


no English and became quite smit- | 


ten with me. 


Since my Spanish pretty much 
consists of “hola, cémo estas,” “muy | 


» « 


bien,” “gracias, si” and “no 


comprendo,” it was difficult for us to | 


communicate. Somehow, however, I 
got across the fact that I had a boy- 
friend (which was completely un- 


true), that I was too old for him and | 


that I was only there for the summer 
(both completely true). 
But, alas, he was not to be dis- 


couraged. He would greet me every | 
morning with, “mi bonita Emily” | 


or “miamor Emily, muy consada?” 


and later in the summer, he would | 


insist on us sitting down to talk, 
regardless of the huge language bar- 
rier. And at the end of my summer, 


he was the last one to bid me fare- | 


well, with that sad puppy dog look 
in his eyes, as his eyes followed me 
out the door on my last day. 

I have to say that sadly I did not 


share his sentiments. I actually did a | 


little victory dance when I got home, 


rejoicing because I no longer had to | 


get up atsevenin the morning to go to 
a job I hated. 

In spite of my strong feelings to- 
ward my summer job, I have to say 
that I did find it to be a learning 


‘ experience. I learned how to work 


alongside a boss whom I loathed, 
and I learned when it was appropri- 
ate to speak up and question her 

authority and 


ter to grin and 
bear it. My 
people skills 
improved, andI 
made. some 
good friends. 

And really, the only thing better 
than hearingabouthowsomeone else 
survived a horrible job is knowing 
that you did it yourself. 





Work study or not, campus 


employment is still plentiful 


BY ANNA YUKHANANOV 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The interview has gone well so 
far. The student managed to answer 
almost every question without ex- 
cessive stuttering and sweating. The 
interviewer lifts her pen to sign. Sud- 
denly, she pauses. 

Casting a cold, measured look at 
the cringing student in the chair be- 
fore her, she 
throws down the 
bombshell: “Are 
you a Federal 
Work Study re- 


Congress loves [work 


study]. There’s a bunch 


until 1964, when it was instituted as 
part of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

It was meant to promote the part- 
time employment of students from 
low-income families by having the 
federal. government pay part of their 
salaries. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 
and other legislation revised work 
study guidelines to include all stu- 
dents who quali- 
fied for financial 
aid. 

Now, work 
study is a com- 


cipient?” bination of on- 
Oh no, there sae campus and 
goes the Univer- of old g Uys SIttl Ng community ser- 


sity job, the stu- 
dent thinks. 
Without work 
study, he has no 
chance of ever 
being hired and 
earning enough 
money for that 


there, remembering 
the good old days 
when students 
worked and went to 





vice jobs. Each 
year, the Uni- 
versity applies 
for an appro- 
priation based 
on how much 
money it esti- 
mates students 


coveted special will earn, 
edition of the or- Frishberg said. 
ganic chemistry college at the same Currently, all 
textbook. Or , the divisions of 
does he? time. the University 
Work Study receive about 
is a program — ELLEN FRISHBERG,  ¢; > inillion for 
meant to en- DIRECTOR OF STUDENT work study, 7 
courage stu- FINANCIAL SERVICES _ percentofwhich 
dents to work has to be used for 
and partially pay . community ser- 


for their own education, said Ellen 
Frishberg, the director of Hopkins 
Student Financial Services. 

“There’sabig tradition of students 
working themselves through college,” 
she said. “Congress loves it. There’sa 
bunch of old guys sitting there, re- 
membering the good old days when 
students worked and went to college 
at the same time.” ; 

The work study program is one of 
the oldest federal aid programs, 
started at about the same time as the 
GI bill in the early 1940s. 

At first, it provided very limited 
funding only for community service. 
It did not becomea national program 


vice positions. 

“Work study is a wonderful com- 
munity fund,” Frishberg said. “If 
students are teaching reading or 
math in the community, 100 per- 
cent of their salaries can be feder- 
ally-funded. And for on-campus 
jobs, the government pays 70 to 75 
percent of the salaries.” 

How much work study affects a 
student’s chances of getting hired for 
a good position is debatable. 

Freshman Jessica Escobar thinks 
being on work study increases the 
chance of finding a good job: 

“At the job fair, I noticed that a lot 


of the jobs were only for work study 


people,” she said. “Basically, if you 
don’t have work study, you can get 
the jobs no one else wanted. They’re 
usually ones that pay lower.” 

Frishberg said that some depart- 
ments do not have enough money to 
pay the salaries of students without 
government funding. 

“It’s easier for students with work 
study to find a job during the first 
week of school, when departments 
wantto find the least expensive appli- 
cants,” Frishberg said. f 

“But I’ve never known a student 
on this campus to not find work if 
they wanted work. If departments 
really need help, they'll hire a stu- 
dent, no matter what his financial 
package is.” 

Lynn O'Neil, director of Student 
Employment Services, agrees with 
Frishberg’s assessment. 

“We have more on-campus jobs 
than we can fill, always,” O'Neil said. 
“Students with work study have the 
advantage to really look for the job 
that they want, because there are de- 
partments whose budget or mind set 
limits them to only hiring students 
with work study funding. So the ben- 
efit to a student with work study is 
that they are that much more attrac- 
tive to employers looking at appli- 
cants based on their financial re- 
straints. 

“But to employers who care about 


_qualifications, it’s a level playing 


field.” 

O’Neil said that some colleges only 
offer on-campus jobs to students with 
work study. 

“Take a look at our next-door 
neighbor, Loyola, where there’s no 
program for students without work 
study,” she said. 

“But at Johns Hopkins, the ad- 
ministration recognizes the value 
of student employment. We service 
all students.” 

“People tend to think about me, 
‘Oh, you work for student employ- 
ment, you must do work study.’ But 
student employment is more than a 
paycheck, It’s not just about financial 
aid, It’s the whole package.” 


when it was bet- | 





BY LIZ ECKER 


Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Some seniors have a plan. Many 
plan to enter the job market, and oth- 
ers are signing away the next two or 
four or seven years to pursue their 
next degree. 

But there isalsoa population that 
has not quite come to terms with 
the fact that next fall they will no 
longer be welcomed back to 
Homewood as undergraduates. No 
more frat parties, no more’ Rocky 
Run, no more Schnapp Shop and 
no more death lane. Where will 
these students go when they find 
that their lease has expired, the tu- 
ition bills stop coming and mem- 
bers of their class have made some 
other location their home? 

The “seniority” aspect of senior 
year can be frightening. Suddenly, un- 
derclassmen turn to you when look- 
ing for Mergenthaler Hall (hopefully 
most seniors can help them out), 
| you’re no longer using a fake ID, 
you're cooking, you’re cleaning 
(probably) and maybe you’re even 
looking for a job. 

Luckily, there is help to be found 
if you are one of these students who 
has done little or nothing to pre- 
pare for the upcoming year (also 
knows as “Real World”). If you are 
planning to enter the job market in 
2005, be warned that it’s time to get 
moving. 

The Career Center located in 
| Garland Hallisa good place to start. 
Director Adrienne Alberts de- 
scribed the Career Center as serv- 
ing three major functions. First .it 
helps students identify the career 
goals that are in line with their in- 
terests, values and skills. Second, it 
teaches students key career devel- 
opment skills such as career deci- 
sion making, resume and cover let- 
ter writing and interviewing. Third, 
it provides opportunities for stu- 


opment skills. Mock interviews, for 
examp]-, help students prepare for 
the real interviews that most seniors 
will face in the near future. 

Major events such as career fairs 
and on campus recruiting (OCR) are 
well known. “But we don’t want [stu- 
dents] to overlook career counseling 
services, intersession courses, and our 
alumni/employer panels,” Alberts 
said. “Educating students so that they 
are successful in the internship, 
graduate school orjob search process 
is our primary mission.” 

_ For those entering the job market, 
take note that some professions have 
already begun their recruiting pro- 
cess. Financial institutions, for ex- 
ample, fill their positions well before 








As if you didn’t already have 
enough on your plate as a college 
student, you may also need to or 
want to seek out part-time employ- 
ment while at Hopkins. Your ideal 
job will depend on factors including 
your work experience, your other 
time commitments and your pa- 
tience level. With thatin mind, some 
dollar-driven students opt to take 
jobs through the school and others 
choose to work off-campus at area 
businesses. If you’re thinking about 

_ adding a job to your schedule, you 
should first consider the benefits of 
each of these options. 


On-Campus Jobs : 
Proximity: Obviously campus jobs 


There’s no half hour commute to 
the mall to worry about. If you can 
make it to class on time, youshould 
be able to make it to work on time. 
Flexibility: On-campus employers 





dents to practice their career devel- _ 


OFF-CAMPUS VS.ON-CAMPUS JOBS 


will boast desirable location. — 


are usually more understanding 


OcTOBER 14, 2004 


Real jobs loom on 
the radar for seniors 


graduation in the spring. Other pro- 
fessions recruit throughout the year, 
and still others, such as biotechnol- 
ogy and education are primarily in- 
terested in filling their openings in 
the spring. 

The jury is still out on the employ- 
ment rates of the class of 2004, but 
according to national statistics, amere 
45.3% of the graduating class had 
employment at graduation this past 
spring. The number for that class has 
since increased to 76%, but where are 
the remaining 24% of students? 

Itisno secret that Hopkins sendsa 
large percentage of students directly 
to medical school, a fair number into 
other graduate programs and many 
into full-time positions. However, 
some students have other post-col- 
lege plans. 

Senior Courtney Couper plans to 
take time off before jumping into the 
world of work. “I want to take the 
opportunity to do something differ- 
ent before I get tied into a full-time 
job,” she said. “I’d like to doa service 
project in South America while I have 
the time. I have the next thirty years 
to devote to my career.” 

Some medical students are also 
taking a year off before jumping into 
med school. 

Graduating in the year 2005 canbe 
ascary thought when considering the 
employment rates of recent classes 
anda national trend towards a lack of 
entry-level jobs. 

Alberts, however, still described 
thecurrentsenior classas “cautiously 
optimistic.” Furthermore, she sensed 
that students are energized after see- 
ing an increase of employers partici- 
pating in the Career Fair. “We have 
also had an increase in graduate pro- 
grams contacting the Career Center 
and hada record number of graduate 
and professional programs attend our 
consortium Graduate and Profes- 
sional School Fair,” Alberts said. 
“Things are looking up and I believe 

students. ..are. 
improvement. Students are aware 

that it is still a ‘buyer’s market,’ ie. 

graduate schools and employers still 
have a tremendous amount of talent 
to select from, but prepared students 
seem to be doing well.” 

This is good news for seniors. 
However, now is the time to start 
searching. “Start early, be persistent, 
and don’t get stressed out,” Alberts 
advised. She also reminded students 
that there are resources and individu- 
als to support students during this 
time. A good place to start is the Ca- 
reer Center Web site, which can be 
found at http://www.jhu.edu/~ca- 
reers/. 

- It’s not too late to start early, but it 
will be soon. 


when dealing with students’ de- 
manding college schedules. 
Opportunity to develop contacts: 
You can meet the individuals who 
run the university, make friends 
with the head of the math depart- 
ment or be on a first-name basis 
with the dean of undergraduate ad- 
missions. 





Off-Campus Jobs 

Change of scenery: They may not be 
as easy to get to, but jobs off-campus 
will at the very least get you off cam- 

pus. : 

Variable hours: Many campus jobs 

take place during business hours. If 

you're days are filled and you want to 
work nights and weekends, you may 

want to look outside Homewood. _ 
Perks: Stand behind the counter at 
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Hay rides are only one of the popular fall activities in which members of the Homewood and local Baltimore City community can participate. 


Autumn activities spark seasonal ani 


BY CHRISSY ADKISON 
THE JoHNs Hopxins NEws-LetTTER 


As they trudge through midterm 
week, Hopkins students can’t help 
but look for some much needed dis- 
traction. Ifyou’re willing to brave the 
coming winter weather, try one of the 
many festive fall activities open to 
Hopkins students in the Baltimore 
area. These ideas are bound to get 
yourevvyed up for the myriad fall holi- 
days in the coming months. 

If you can’t get enough apples or 
want to revisit your youth, try pick- 
ing your own at Homestead Farm 
(15600 Sugarland Rd., Poolesville, 
Md., (301) 977-3761). 

The farms are also a great place to 
pick up some apple cider or bob for 
apples on certain weekends through- 
out October and November. 

Larriland Farms, another local fa- 
vorite, (2415 Woodbine Road, Wood- 
bine, Md., (410) 442-2605) is also a 
great place to pick up apples. However, 
this particular farm offers hay rides, a 
haunted barn and cookouts every Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

Larriland is also an ideal place to 
pick upyour pumpkins for Jack-o-Lan- 
terns. 

If you don’t feel like trekking so 


far for your gourds, you can buy 
pumpkins (and other fresh pro- 
duce) at several local farmers’ mar- 
kets: the Baltimore Farmers’ Mar- 
ket, open on Sundays 8a.m.-12 p.m. 
(located on Saratoga Street, between 
Holiday and Gay Streets down- 
town), the farmers’ market on 32nd 
Street, open on Saturdays 7 a.m.-12 
p.m., and the Village of Crosskeys 
Farmers’ Market located in the 
parking lot of the Crosskeys Shop- 
ping Center, open weekdays 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

Despite any German heritage you 
may or may not have, you can throw 
your own Oktoberfest party! Visit 
http://www.germanfoods.orgto locate 
a local store that sells German food, 
purchase food online or find useful 
recipes. 

The least expensive fall activity 
doesn’t require any travel at all: jump 
into a pile of leaves. Come on — you 
know you want to. 

Of course, the biggest fall cel- 
ebration before students for 
Thanksgiving break is Halloween. 
In fact, this annual holiday is per- 
haps the most anticipated and cel- 
ebrated times at Hopkins, as stu- 
dents flock to Fell’s Point for 
unparalleled bar parties following 


the theme for this frightful time of 
year. 

However, before you head down to 
Fell’s Point for Halloween weekend, 
youll need a good costume. For the 
best, most creative options, you can 
browse the collections at Party City 
(6311 York Rd.) or Party House (4560 
Edmondson Ave.), or be really creative 
and make your own — I’m thinking 
duct tape, aluminum foil and a ball of 
twine ... 

If you're not so into the Fell’s Point 
scene, and favor the adrenaline rush of 
being scared, try the Baltimore Ghost 
Walk, which starts at 7 p.m. at Max’s 
Sidebar, 731 S. Broadway. 

The walk, which chronicles true 
paranormal activity in our own city, 
runs every Friday and Saturday 
throughout October. The cost is $12 
for one of the best tours in the coun- 
try. 

For a walk in the woods, try the 
Haunted Hike at Gwynns Falls Trail, 
which runs Oct. 23, 7 p.m.-10 p.m., 
and Oct. 24, 6 p.m.-9 p.m. (http:// 
www.gwynnsfallstrail.org). 

For the people who want to be 
scared within closed walls, try 
Bennett’s Curse: House of the Vam- 
pires, a combination of a haunted 
house and a light and sound show 


next to Arundel Mills Mall. 

The house is open Thursday 
through Sunday, 7 p.m.-10p.m., now 
until Halloween (7000 Arundel Mills 
Circle, C-1, Hanover, Md., (410) 540- 


5100). Horror movies provide simi- | 
lar fears at safer distances. Run to the | 
theatre to catch one of these upcom- | 
| I’ve played with my fair share of tall 


ing flicks: 

The Grudge, starring Sarah 
Michelle Gellar, premiers Oct. 22, 
Saw comes out on Oct. 29 and the 
long-awaited fourth sequel to 
Child’s Play, The Seed of Chucky 
enters theatres on Nov. 12. Of 
course, if you're really attached to 
campus, you can see check out The 
Exorcist, The Ring, and other hor- 
ror classics from the MSE Library. 

While you are having fun during 
October, don’t forget to also give to 
others. Visit http:// 
www.unicefusa. org/faf/home/and see 
how you can get involved with Trick 
or Treat for UNICEF and help needy 
children this autumn! 

Finally, before you abandon the 
city for Thanksgiving weekend, don’t 
forget to see the Baltimore Thanks- 
giving Parade on Saturday, Nov. 20. 
The parade starts at the corner of 
Utah and Pratt and ends at Market- 
place and Pratt. 





Symposium battles political apathy 


BY CHRISSY ADKISON 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins students can be narrow- 


minded. With the thought of numer- 
ous orgo and international politics 


ALL POLITICS IS 
LOCAL EVENTS 
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exams hovering over our heads, what 
do you expect? 

However, a new group on cam- 
pus is trying to get students to see 
the importance of the social issues 
that are occurring just outside their 
doors. 

The All Politics is Local Sympo- 
sium, agrassroots movement to make 
Hopkins more aware of Baltimore 
politics, will hold four different events 
throughout October and early No- 
vember. Each event hopes to get 
Hopkins students more involved in 
politics and the political community 
of both Baltimore and the great 
United States. 

“Through the All Politics is Lo- 
cal symposium, we can connect Bal- 
timore with the campus,” said Eric 
Sacco, one of the event’s co-chairs. 

The symposium began last year 
through the efforts ofalumni Andrew 
Kelly and Brendan Costigan. 

. According to Kelly, “weboth knew 
we shared an interest in local politics, 
and that we had both been involved 
on various levels in the city through 
internships and volunteering. It just 
grew out of a normal conversation. 
We started planning the symposium 
that day.” 

This symposium fills a much 


i _ ‘needed gap on campus. People tend 


to come to Baltimore without much 


: knowledge of the city, and leave with 


only the limited experience of living 


inCharles Village. Kelly worriesabout 


this reality, as students are thus out- 
of-touch with the broader commu- 


_ nity outside the immediate Hopkins 


campus. 


W . 


The fervor of Kelly and Costigan 
compelled other politically-minded 
students to join the effort. 

Claire Edington, one of this year’s 
co-chairs, got involved initially due 
to an ACLU co-sponsorship of an 
event. 

“The symposium seemed so im- 
portantthatI ended up staying,” com- 
mented Edington. 

The very narrow view of Baltimore 
among Hopkins students causes them 
to harbor many misconceptions 
about the city. 

“The confined view on the 
Homewood campus limits ... op- 
portunities to get involved i in the 
greater community” explains Kelly. 
“We believed that it was the campus’ 
duty to serve as a resource for all of 
Baltimore.” 

The theme of the first symposium 
was “Baltimore, Maryland and the 
Nation.” 

The point of the event was to ex- 
plore issue that faced all urban cities 
across the U.S., but specifically Balti- 


more. The first event of last year’s © 


symposium was a panel discussion 
on the death penalty. 

The co-chairs of the symposium 
were particularly encouraged when 
the event brought the largest audi- 
ence of the symposium and received 
positive responses from all in- 
volved. 

The attendance of the race and 
politics speech was disappointing, a 
fact Kelly attributes to the Yankees/ 
Red Sox game that night. 

The theme of this year’s sympo- 


sium originally focused on issues that 


would be brought up during the up- 
coming mayoral election. 
The idea eventually morphed 


‘into the theme of “Charm City, The 


Continuing Legacy of Inequality in 
Baltimore City.” The first event, 
scheduled for Oct. 14, will have Dr. 
Peter Beilenson, the commissioner 
of the Baltimore City Department 
of Public Health, discuss the dis- 
parities in health care that affect mi- 
norities. . 

On Oct. 18, Carl Stokes and a 
panel of education experts will de- 
bate if and how Baltimore public 
schools can keep from being left 
behind, excluded from greater edu- 
cational opportunities funded by 
the government. 

The ACLU of Maryland will dis- 
cuss issues in fair housing on Oct. 
26. Judge Dale Cathell will be the 
guest of honor at the Nov. 8 event 
concerning racial inequalities in 
Baltimore City’s criminal justice 


_ system. 


Judge Dale Cathell is only one of 
three judges in the history of Mary- 
land to be appointed to and to have 
served on all four courts. He has also 
written over 1,300 opinions. 

Kelly could not be prouder of 
how well the symposium has con- 
tinued to function without his pres- 
ence. 

“I think our hopes are being ful- 
filled with another year about to 
kick off,” said Kelly. “We wanted to 
create something that would con- 
tinue to add to the Hopkins experi- 
ence. 

As long as there are dedicated 
people involved, as there are now, 
the series will continue and become 
an institution like the better-known 
MSE and the Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium. 


+ 








Bad sex can ruin 
mood and morale 


t is one of those dirty little de- 
tails that we don’t talk about. If 
this were an ideal world, the 
concept would be easy: great 
chemistry would equal great 


| sex. But what happens if it doesn’t? 


Sex doesn’t even have to involve a 
trip to the ER to be bad. Sometimes 
you're just left wondering, what just 


| happened? 


First, ll assume for this article 
that there was no bloodshed in- 


| volved in whatever bad experience 
| the reader has in his or her mind 
| right now. 


To get a couple of Aarieats in- 
stances cleared from the minds of 
some readers, girls, put your lips over 
your teeth, and although stilettos are 
fun in theory, take them off before 
bed. 

Guys, just because your skins are 


| thicker doesn’t mean the ladies feel 


the same way. Also, for the record, 
road head can be 
hazardous. It’s the 
bumps that'll get 
you, if you know 


what I mean. 
Please, for 
everyone’s — in- 
cluding your 
“member's” — 
sake, watch the 
road. 

With these 


quick issues out of 





around the other person’s back and 
rock or shimmy. Be creative. 

If you want a position that’s a 
little less “in your face,” just have 
the girl turn around and face away. 
This strategy gives the girl alot more 
movement and much less eye con- 
tact, and leaves the guy’s hands free 
to wander. 

Also, for kicks, if you and your 
partner are facing away from each 
other, try setting a full-length mirror 
opposite your action. Granted, this 
isn’t for the self-conscious, but it’s 
more or less making your own Night 
in Paris — without the cell phone 
calls or the evidence. 

With one common culprit out of 
the way, let’s turn to the important 
issue of bedroom style. 

A difference of opinions is just 
something you two have to work 
on. More often then not, though, 
disappointing sex comes from 
people not speak- 
ing up when 
they reunhappyin 
the boudoir. 

This isn’t an 
earth shattering 
discovery, but for 
some reason 
people still believe 
that if they suffer 
in silence things 
will just get better 
eventually. When 


the way, let’s talk ag TALI has this ever 
eae ked? 

Site Rene JESS BEATON ESS BEATON ow That said, there 

bad sex. is a wrong way to 

Often it can ORGASMIC ask for something. 

stem from height For example, 


and style differ- 
ences, waning in- 
terest, or inebria- 
tion. Most of these, however, can be 
overcome with some creativity and a 
sense of humor. 

I’m only 5’2”, but I like them big. 


guys, and I think I’ve topped out at 


| about 6’5”. So I really don’t have too 


much pity for people who leta measly 
foot or less get in the way of a good 
time. 

The biggest problem when there’s 
so much space between the two of 
you is having a conversation. But I 
guess when you're keeping the poly- 
syllabic words to a minimum, you 
don’t need to remain vertical. 

So what are your options? I'll as- 
sume for the purposes of this article 
that the guy is the taller part of the 
couple — I know I’m going to get 
crap from someone for assuming that 
but, what can you do? 

First, rather than think ofit as an 
impediment, think of a height dif- 
ference as an excuse to try out some 
intersting new positions in bed . 
Even basic missionary is kind of 
awkward when you need air traffic 
control to get everything lined up 
correctly. 

The most basic suggestion is giv- 
ing missionary the boot and going 
“cowgirl style” (or riding back- 
wards, for the more adventurous). 
For those who have yet to be intro- 
duced, cowgirl is also known on as 
“girl on top.” 

With the girl riding high, every- 
one benefits. She’s not squished on 
the bottom, playing a game of hot 
and cold, and she gets to control the 
speed of the action. If he can relin- 
quish a little of the control, he gets 
to sit back and simply enjoy the view 
— this is not permission to pull a 
dead fish, but it’s a whole lot less 
work. 

To note: fora lot of girls, being so 
exposed and in control is intimidat- 
ing, so the more feedback, the better 
time both partners will have. 

Ifacouple’s into the more face-to- 
face/eye- -to-eye sex, have the tall guy 
sit on the edge of the bed, with his 
partner sitting on his lap. This posi- 
tion gives a couple a lot of options, 
especially since the taller partner is 
sitting, and thus height becomes ir- 
relevant. 

_ If you two want a lot of personal 
time, have the girl just wrap her legs 


s ie ore 


CHEMISTRY 


“honey, could you 
just bend over and 
grab your ankles 
for me?” probably won’t work. 
When people don’t speak up, and 
the girl in particular is the one not 
have her fill, the guy can say good- 
bye to regular romps. 

Hopefully this doesn’t need to be 
said, but here are some indications of 
sexual misunderstandings. For girls, 
sex starts to hurt, and the “caution 


when wet” sign is nowhere to be — 


found. 
For both guy and girl, when the 
friction gets unbearable and things — 


just aren’t “fitting in right,” you may 


bein forsome rough waters. IfSesame 


Street taught us anything, it’s that the “” 


round peg goes in the round hole — 
keep that in mind when you're be- 
tween the sheets. 

So, if for some reason your sexis 


defying Sesame Street standards, ~ 
you might want to check to see 


what’s up. 

Finally, if you're dealing.with in- 
ebriation, well, things might‘not be 
“looking up.” I'll admit, I’ve been the 
girl who's taken things a little too 
personally once or twicé with a boy- 


friend who’dspent the past fourhours 


hooking up with Mr. Daniels. 

As long as the excuse isn’t em- 
ployed too often, it’s the drinks, not 
the person, who should take the 
heat. 

A final common situation: the en- 
counter lasts long enough, both ~ 
people begin the evening feeling 
charged and passionate, but as time 
passes theysober-up during sex. Once 
the beer goggles come off, that pas- 
sion may diffuse faster than a candle 
in the wind. 

So what’s the bigger picture here? | 
The purpose of revealing these mala-" * 


dies is to beg, plead and hope Hae 


people will getasense ofhumorabout 
this stuff. 

Sex is a funny concept: the faces, 
the noises, the positions, the act it- 
self. 

No onewillargue that bad sex truly 
sucks, but thankfully it can often be 


corrected with a simple question of w 


logistics or a bottle of lube. 


Butifsomeone takes it personally,’ '” 


that person is entirely missing the °~ 
point: screwing up every now and 
then is normal — but practice makes 
perfect. Just keep the old maxim in 
mind: if at first you don’t succeed, 


try, try, try again. 


Seema th as 
i . 
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Students and Baltimore locals enjoy the abundance of chocolate at Lexington Market’s annual chocolate festival, which proved to be a real treat. 


A festival dedicated to chocolate lovers 


he origins of the choco- 
late festival are shrouded 
in mystery. Really. lasked 
around, and nobody has 
any idea. 

The official count makes this year 
the 21st annual Lexington Market 
Chocolate Festival, but Janet Walker, 
the marketing coordinator for the 
market, has a story about that. 

__ She went to the office of public 
“works to deliver the street banners 
~-for hanging downtown, and there 
“was a photograph on the wall of the 
chocolate festival; it was taken in 
~=the mid 70s, making the festival a 
=-good deal older than 21. No one has 
“any idea what’s going on with this. 
= For three days each fall — last 
“Thursday through last Saturday — 
=the Lexington Market (which all you 
~should really go to. more than you 
~-do) takes over it’s open atrium and 
~-sets up tables for an orgy of choco- 
late gluttony. 
=~ All but one of the vendors are 
“native to the market, and have sim- 
==ply moved over to the larger space 
-eand slightly enlarged their inven- 
tory. The one non-native vendor, 
» Moore’s Candy, is a little more ex- 
otic and pricy, but the quality is not 
spectacular so it’s hard to give them 
the nod over the many better op- 
tions. 

There is a wider variety of food 
available: cakes, chocolate dipped 
' apples that get made right in front 

of you and Berger’s goodies that 
they usually can’t get away with 
» making. The special cakes and 
« things that show up for the Choco- 
«late Festival are not spectacular. 
: This stuff is not elevated, it’s not 
* original, and it’s not masterfully ex- 
ecuted. It’s still an unholy slew of 
chocolate. 

It doesn’t matter how little the 
food improved for this occasion: 
the pastries at the Lexington Mar- 
_ket are competent, the prices are 

© spectacular and there’sjust no keep- 
* ang yourself from being incredibly 
: Bappy at the chocolate donuts with 
: ‘ffosting and all the other things that 
* 'faste good at an amazing five for a 
dollar. 

Among some of the other high- 
lights of the festival were alive band 
called Spice (actually pretty good, 
basic pop tunes), cooking demon- 
strations by Market regulars the 
Yum-Yum Sisters and a guest spot 
by a chef from the local culinary 
school. 

Clearly, they made chocolate. 
They even throw in a bit of pup- 
petry and magic for the kids. The 
only aesthetic tragedy is that choco- 
late is only brown, making the deco- 
rations kind of tedious and unap- 
pealing to the eye. 

They had an MC for a few of the 
special moments in the festival, par- 
ticularly the chocolate eating con- 
test, which was covered by ABC. 


ee ee 


The first interview they did was with 
Valerie, who advanced from the 
semifinals after defeating my friend 
Mike. Mike was in the lead for most 
of it, but in the final stretch Valerie 
just put her face into the cake and 
went to town. Mike was in it till the 
end, but a good amount of Valerie’s 
cake wound up on her face, anda lot 
of it just got moved around on the 
plate. 

But still, she did bring it. The 
winner of the final won two AirTran 
tickets to wherever in the continen- 
tal US. Mike, 


you should try everything, but not 
pig out. 

I agree, except occasionally you 
should pig out so much that you’re 
embarrassed about it fora week. En- 
ter the Berger cookies. Enter the 
blessed excess of the chocolate festi- 
val, and 150 free donuts. 

When faced with the gift certifi- 
cates alongside acornucopia of choco- 
late (not just a metaphor, there actu- 
ally wasa chocolate cornucopiaat one 
of the booths), Mike was inspired by 
how much money someone would 

makewithamilk 





who got 
knocked out in 
the semis didn’t 
leave empty 
handed. He got 
a $30 Lexington 
Market gift cer- 
tificate. Put in 
collegiate terms: 
for eating free 
chocolate, Mike 
was’ given 150 
chocolate do- 
nuts. Well, the 
potential to buy 
150 chocolate 
donuts, but the 





chocolate: sadly mediocre truffles, 
chocolate covered strawberries, 
chocolate cannolis, some funny- 
checkered cakes, and all sorts of 
things that defy descriptions and 
appetites. ; 

Really, only Berger’s has the right 
idea with this genre of chocolate 
stuff. You’ve had a Berger cookie? 
No? This is a true Baltimore thing. 
They are these little disks of cake 
that aren’t that impressive in them- 
selves, but are covered in a lovely 
chocolate frosting. Frosting is a bit 
of a misnomer. You hear frosting 
and you conjure the image of a thin 
layer, of a coating, an embellish- 
ment. This is a situation where a 
huge pile of chocolate surrounds this 
little bit of cake. It is more like a 
layer of fudge than a layer of frost- 
ing. 
ies has the right proportion. 
The have the right idea. There was a 
button, or maybe a slogan on an 
apron, that said, “How many calo- 
ries are in one piece of chocolate? 
Who cares!” All right, it’s corny. It 
gets at an important, point about 
chocolate though: eat junk food. Do 
it. Don’t get fake little pseudo-junk. 
Don’t get carob, don’t get low fat. 
It’s not worth it. Just remember 
Clark’s law of Blessed Excess: “All 
things in moderation including 
moderation”. 

The Chocolate Festival has this 
notion pretty much down. They go 
nuts, but only for three days. Julia 
Child, god rest her soul, said that 





KEVIN CLARK 


point still days, which 
stands. KETCH-UP WITH KEVIN they. really 

And _ there won't. Here’s 
was more what you do. 


| stand off to the 
~ | side of all that 
chocolate. 

But what if 
you want to 
make chocolate 
yourself? It’s re- 
ally not too 
complicated. 
The hard bit is 
tempering the 
chocolate, and 
you only need 
to do that if the 
chocolates are 
going to last 
longer than two 


You make ganache: equal parts 
chocolate of your chosen flavor bro- 
ken into bits and cream, bring the 
cream to a boil, pour it over the 
chocolate and stir it together. 

At this point you’ve made the 
emulsion that pudding was invented 
to be a healthier replacement for. 
Then you spoon the ganache into 
little balls and freeze them ona tray. 

While those are freezing, melt 
chocolate for a coating in a pan — 
again of your chosen flavor and 
sweetness. 

Then you roll, one at a time, the 
frozen balls of ganache in the melted 
chocolate and set them back on the 


tray — it’s slightly better to let them 
harden on the table than in the 
freezer, and then you'll wantto keep 
them covered, in the fridge, or both, 
because you didn’t temper the 
chocolate. 

Tempering is just a special word 
for getting the cocoa fat to crystal- 
lize in one well-seeded form, rather 
than in little asymmetric crystal 
shapes. The benefit of this is a 
harder shell, and a guarantee that 
you won’t get white bloom-look- 
ing stuff on the surface that you 
sometimes you see on old candy 
bars. 

If you want to temper chocolate 
the trick is to seed crystals in the 
melted chocolate with some already 
tempered chocolate, i.e. anything 
you can buy — or there’s this old 
trick with a marble slab and off-set 
spatulas that makes juggling axes 
and chainsaws look like flipping a 
coin. Do it the easier way with the 
pre-tempered chocolate if you do 
it at all. 

You can get molds from various 
on-line suppliers that you can use 
in an obvious way: fill the molds 
with melted chocolate and pour it 
out back into the bowl so that the 
molds remain covered with a thin 
layer of chocolate. Let that harden, 
then fill with ganache possibly fla- 
vored — or whatever else (I like 
caramel). 

Then let the filling harden in the 
fridge for a while, and cover the bot- 
toms with a last layer of chocolate, 
scrape the excess off and harden the 


final mold in the refrigerator. Get the’ 


chocolates out ofthe mold by whack- 
ing it really hard upside down on the 
cutting board. 

This whole process is much more 
impressive than pretty much any- 
thing else you could put together 
for Valentine’s Day, so leave the 
roses and the teddy bears and the 
crappy CVS box of candy at home. 
Trust me. Believe in me. Long live 
chocolate. 
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any of you have 
come to love work- 
ing out. Whether 
with varsity ath- 
letes or the athleti- 
| cally challenged, lifting weights has 
exploded on college campuses all over 
| the nation. Why do we love lifting 
| weights so much? Is it an innate form 
of sexual selection? Is it Hollywood 
impressing their views of the perfect 
body to our society? Oris it the addic- 
tive rush of serotonin we get during 
the workout? Whatever it is, lifting 
weights and cardio routines have be- 
come a mainstay in our weekly rou- 
tines. Ifyou’re like me then you enjoy 
a great pump after your workout and 
| love to admire your hard work in 
front ofthe mirror when you're done. 
Don’t be bashful, everyone does it. 
As a matter of 





Olympia, is just around the corner. 
It's a perfect time to jump on the 
bandwagon and this week’s article is 
dedicated toward getting more people 
to appreciate the sport of bodybuild- 
ing and its athletes. 

This year’s Olympia competition 
marks anewera in competitive body- 
building. In the past, the competitors 
wouldline up on stageand go through 
various pre-planned poses. Theneach 
athlete would have time allotted to 
| complete a personal posing routine. 
Judges then calculated scores and 
called the top competitors to a show 
down called the “call-out” which 


| would consist of the top competi- 


tors standing next to each other hit- 
ting different poses that would make 
them stand out from the others. The 


| problem was that the’ audience 


never knew what the judges’ were 
thinking. There was no crowd in- 
volvement until the call-out por- 
tion of the competition. 

The situation is similarto the prob- 
lems associated with the judging on 
boxing; No scores are announced 
until the end of the competition so 
the event is less exciting for the spec- 
tator. But have no fear! The Interna- 
| tional Federation for Body Building 

has madesome monumental changes 
| in this year’s Olympia. For the first 
| time inits 39-year history, the top six 
athletes will be allowed to call their 
own shots against their adversaries, 
via a new challenge round. The com- 
| petition will be held as follows: the 
| prejudging will consist of each body- 
| builderappearingindividually,innum- 
ber order, to complete the eight man- 
datory poses. A few minutes after the 
last guy, everyone will appear on stage 
together for round one, the symmetry 
round. They will then be called out in 
groups offive or six forsymmetry com- 
parisons. After another few minutes, 
they return to the stage for round two, 
the mandatory round. They will again 
be called out in groups. Next, the com- 
petitors appear onstage to complete 
their posing routine, and scores will be 
calculated. 

The top 10 will be announced and 
that group will be whittled down to 
the final six. Now, the Challenge 
Round begins. The new round will 
showcase head-to-head comparisons 
of the top six finalists. In doing so, the 
newround gives the athletes a chance 
to use some strategy in the fight to 
move up the rankings. The rules al- 
low for each of the chosen six finalists 
to call one pose against each other 
finalist. The caveat is that an athlete 
can only call a particular pose only 
twice. Each athlete would have to as- 
sess the weakness of the other guys, 
and then decide which pose would 
cause the greatest damage to each 
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_ lifters, it’s flex time 


competitor. 

The excitement does not stop 
there. In addition to the new round, 
there are also some new scoring 
changes. This year, a huge electronic 
scoreboard will be placed in the con- 
vention center. This scoreboard will 
be electronically linked to every move 
the judges make during the competi- 
tion. Because the scoreboard will 
track the action, the audience will be 
able to see the rankings change in real 
time. The audience will know exactly 
which judge gave each score at the 
exact moment it happens. This means 
judges have to be on the ball with 
their scoring or else the audience will 
make sure that judge know of their 
disapproval. Those who have never 
witnesseda bodybuilding competition 
can take my word for the amount of 

noise the crowd 


fact, there is an S canmake. When 
igure sport MARCUS GONCALVES vise mats» 
flexing. The ruling, there is a 
sport i body- GUEST COLUMN large uproar 
building andits from the crowd. 
main event, the It’sanintenseat- 


mosphere because the only thing sepa- 
rating the audience and competitors is 
a stage. This enables the bodybuilders 
to hear everything the crowd says. 

So, who’s going to win it this year? 
I would put my money on Ronnie “Big 
Ron” Coleman. Coleman is 511” tall 
and weighs an enormous 292 pounds. 
He is last year’s Mr. Olympia and has 
won six titles in a row. Everyone said 
last year was his time to go, but Ronnie 
thought otherwise. Hecameinlastyear 
withso muchadded mass that thecom- 
petition was blown away. Coleman is 
the most dominarit competitor the 
sport has ever had — and yes, that 
includes Arnold. Watch out for 
Coleman back double biceps shot 
which claims the title of one of the best 
poses in the history of bodybuilding. 
Big Ron ‘is not ‘invincible; his ab and 
thigh shot’ needs work and the chal- 
lenge round can‘allow other competi- 
tors to exploit this weakness. 

Others to' look out for include 
Jay Cutler, Dexter Jackson, Kevin 
Levrone and Gunter Schlierkamp. 


Cutler has’ placed second tow-™ 


Coleman the last two times he’s en- 
tered the competition. He plans to 
come in heavier this year to com- 
pete with Coleman for title. Cutler 
beats Ronnie’s ab and thigh but 
can’t compete with the massive back 
of Big Ron. 

If you don’t like to bet on the 
favorite, then my second pick this 
year is Dexter “The Blade” Jackson. 
Every year he has entered the competi- 
tion he moves up in placing. Since last 
year he finished third I’m picking Jack- 
son to move to second or win it all. 
Jackson lacks the size that Jay and 
Ronnie both display but has a’ smaller 
aesthetic look with deep cuts and well 
developed muscle bellies. Dexter is the 
future of bodybuilding and this year 
may not be his time, but the new chal- 
lengeroundaddsa powerful weaponto 
Jackson’s arsenal. 

Even if you get a little freaked out 
watching abnormally large men 
prancing on stage in g-strings, the 
Olympia can still be for you. Anyone 
can learn to appreciate the great 
lengths these men go to in order to 
maintain such a large amount of 
muscle and such a low body fat. It 
takes a large amount of dedication to 
get to the levels these men have 
reached. We can all learn a few les- 
sons from their training and diets. 
And for those that think these men 
are notactually athletes, don’tbe sur- 
prised when you see a 285 pound 
man with more muscle onhisleg than 
our entire lacrosse team doing full 
splits and back flips on stage. Contact 
your local cable provider for infor- 
mation on the Mr. Olympia competi- 
tion held the weekend of Oct. 21 - 31. 
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Ronnie Coleman prouldy wears his medals after another big victory. 
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Once Baltimore’s premier spot for delicious 25 cent hot wings, this old favorite located near Peabody has succumbed to higher prices and bad food. 


Midtown Yacht Club has its hot wings clipped 
| 


BY KEVIN CLARK 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-LeTTER 


Across the street from Peabody 
is a place called the Midtown Yacht 
Club. Wing night at ‘the Yacht’ was 
the only social event in the life of the 
Peabody/Homewood double degree 
program. It was the place where all 
debts were settled and the special on 
hot wings couldn’t be beat. 

One thing to keep in mind: it’s 
not a club. In fact it’s a dark and 
smoky bar filled with oodles of pea- 
nut shells. They can, however, cook 
quite well for a bar. They even give 
you coffee in a personal French 
press, which you can time to the 
proper four minutes, and then 
plunge. But mostly it’s a bar. 

Their most glorious promotion 


was Wing Night — 25 cent wings on 
Monday nights. These were good 
wings. They came in three heats, all 
of which were properly spicy — none 
of this flaky red vinegar. These were 
wings of quality, wings of breeding, 
wings for which a chicken would no- 
bly sacrifice its body. 

The wings were crispy — they el- 
evated poultry skin to a level of 
heaven usually reserved for Peking 
duck. They were hot, from fryer to 
table in under a minute. They were 
imbued with any of three glorious 
hot sauces modeled on Buffalo, Bal- 
timore, or Chicago (in ascending or- 
der of heat) — and thereby with a 
sort of mouth-watering, nose-run- 
ning, finger-burning glory that would 
set you back, and make you focus on 
nothing but the intense sensory in- 


put coming from the chicken. 

And then wing night flew the coop. 
Why? Probably because a faction of 
under 21 year olds like myself started 
to frequent the glorious nights. We 
didn’t swill beer or drink much of 
anything besides Coke. 

Wetook full advantage of the great 
deal. And then the management 
started to notice that the promotion 
wasn’t doing much for beer sales. 

They started requiring that you buy 
a soda with the wings and that water 
cost money if ordered with wings. 
They stopped refilling sodas, so each 
refilladded $1.75 to the bill. Then they 
made soda $2, just to rub our noses in 
It. 

During this entire process, the 
wings are slowly descending in qual- 
ity. They aren’t as crispy, they have 


less sauce on them; they sit in the 
reach-through window waiting for 
pickup for many minutes before ar- 
riving. 





Simple cooking for 
the college student 


BY JENNY KAHN 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For many students, it is difficult to 
take time out of the day to cook a 
good, healthy meal. 

Most students probably think 
that cooking a meal simply takes up 
too much valuable time, time that 
could be better spent studying, 
sleeping, or attending club meet- 
ings. So the easy and quick alterna- 
tive is having someone else prepare 
your meal for you — an option that 
is quite appealing to many students. 
However, if one takes a closer look, 
cooking may be both more reward- 
ing and more efficient. 

Our bodies need to be well nour- 


| ished. Without the proper diet, in- 


cluding fruits, vegetables and lots of 
protein, our bodies may not be as 
productive as they could be. 

A great way to incorporate fruit 
into your diet in a most innovative 
way is by baking apples. You'll find 
this particularly enjoyable if you like 
apple pie. A great substitute for the 
more fattening pie, this dish will leave 
you feeling healthy and full. 

To make this apple delight, all you 
need is apples, apple pie spice (pur- 
chased at any grocery store), and “I 
Can’t Believe it’s Not Butter” spray. 
Since the latter ingredient is one hun- 
dred percent fat free, this is an abso- 


| lutely fat free meal. 


The final straw was theincreasein | 


price from 25 to 35 cents. The deal 
had officially evaporated into un- 
happy memory, marked by the 
tombstone that modern wing night 


has become. We do not go back. It | 


has been a year. 


For now, PJ’s pub suffices with a 


wing night on Mondays, and the 
wings are pretty good. They’re 
smaller than the Yacht’s and have a 
heavier vinegar flavor in the sauce. 

[hear tales of wings to be found at 
other bars, in other parts of the city. 
But still, nothing compares to the old 
days at The Yacht, where wings were 
wings, plain and simple. 


To make this tasty fall treat, just 
slice up as many apples as you want, 
sprinkle on the apple pie spice and 
spray the butter. Put the apples in the 
oven at 350 degrees for about 10-15 
minutes and that’s it! This is prob- 
ably the healthiest version, but you 
can also use real butter and add sugar 
if you prefer. 

Protein is another very essential 
part of one’s diet. Good sources of 
protein include beef, chicken and 
fish. Fish is especially good because 
it is high in protein and low in calo- 
ries. 

Most people, though, prefer 
chicken, which is quick and easy to 
cook with so many ways to prepare 
it. 

One quick recipe that is healthy 


and delicious is Pineapple Sake 
Teriyaki Chicken. This may sound a 
bit overwhelming, but you can actu- 
ally purchase this marinade at any 
local grocery store. The thick, low 
fat, low-calorie, and low-sodium 
sauce is great not only on chicken but 
also on vegetables or brown or white 
rice. 

If you want to get fancy, cook’the 
chicken first, add the sauce while 
you re cooking, and when the chicken 
is almost ready, add some pineapple 
slices to the pan. Broccoli goes very 
well with this dish, as well as brown 
rice (ahealthier alternative to its white 
counterpart). Feel free to liberallyadd 
marinade to your meal — it goes great 
with anything! 

One last recipe that’s a quick»fa- 
vorite among students is a bit mere 
fun and unique. It is also a chicken 
dish, buthasa secret ingredient: Cap- 
tain Crunch. Yes, that’s right — the 
kids’ cereal sold in every supermar- 
ket. 

This interesting recipe involves 
dipping the chicken in egg whites 
and skim milk, and then putting it 
in a plastic bag with crushed Cap- 
tain Crunch cereal. Then, shake up 
the chicken in the bag and put it in 
a dish. 

Then, place the dish in the oven at 
350 degrees for about 25 minutes 
This recipe will give the impression 
of eating yummy, greasy friend 
chicken, but a much, much healthier 
version. 

Some good side dishes for this 
chicken include string beans with 
balsamic vinegar, sweet potatoes, 
marinated beets, cranberry sauce or 
white potatoes. 

Cooking for yourself is not only 
quick, butitis cheaper, healthier and, 
believe it or not, can be extraordinar- 
ily fun! You can take great satisfac- 
tion in cooking your own meal, and 
cooking with friends is always a great 
time. For a healthier, happier way of 
living, we suggest cooking a nice, 
homemade meal. : 

Who knows, you may even dis- 
cover a hidden culinary talent that 
will bring joy to you and your friends 
for years to come. 


We’ve got your MCAT prep - 
weekday or weekend! © 


Kaplan has a class that will meet your needs, no matter what your schedule! 


The Hopkins Inn - 3404 St. Paul St. - MCBA5505 


Wed 


Call today’ 
Space is limited! 


Mon | Wed | Mon Mon | Mon | Wed | Mon | Mon | Wed 
41/8 | 14/10} 11/15 | 11/17 | 11/22 | 11/29] 12/4 | 1/24 | 1/31) 2/2 
4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm | 4pm 


Sat 
Wy he) 
12pm 


Test Prep and Admissions 


Sat 
2/26 
12pm 


Sat 
3/12 
12pm 


Sat 
3/19 
12pm 


Sat 
4/2 
12pm 


1-800-KAP-TEST 
kaptest.com 


*MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of the American Medical Colleges 
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through the ‘zines 


We sort through the perennial bumper 
crop of local and independent print media 


Gypsy Aspirations 


The first issue of Anna Kaplan’s 
travel ‘zine is a peek through a series of 
vignettes into the life ofa wayward Bal- 
timore woman who seems indepen- 
dent enough not to be a total hipster, 
but who associates with enough “street 
people” to make you wonder. Under 
three headings, “January”, “July”, and 
“December” and an epilogue, she de- 
tails her thoughts on three trips to the 
west coast that she took in 2003. 

Westartoutin San Francisco, where 
Kaplan wanders around its Italian 
North Beach section, the “glittery va- 
pidness” of Haight-Ashbury, and the 
college-town of Telegraph Hill in Ber- 
keley. Along the way, she rates coffee 
shops on Columbus Avenue, looks 
down her nose at tourists trying to re- 
live the 60s, and swoons at the beat- 
poet charm of the City Lights Book- 
store, all under a hazy first-person 
narrative. Her San Francisco wander- 
ings are relatively non-invasive explo- 
rations of the city, told with a nice, but 
unremarkable voice. Kaplan’s anec- 
dotes are cute at best, and her observa- 
tions perfunctory. 

The “July” section finds the author 
traveling the Pacific Northwest, 
Vancouver, and Alaska with her father, 
a wood-carver who is studying totem 
poles. In her free time, Kaplan hangs 
out with vodka-chugging street punks, 
soaks up the city-planning that shapes 
Portland, and standsasideembarrassed 
while her father tries to speak Russian 
toan Orthodoxpriestin Sithka, Alaska. 
It’s the kind of trip that anyone could 
haye, actually. Anyone with relatively 
lowsocial standards who travels cheap. 

But the July section is also where 
Kaplan finds her rhythm. “Vancouver 
glitters,” shewrites. “Thereare pictures 
of Queen Liz in my wallet and a maple 
tree outside my hotel window.” Each 
locale comes alive more vividly than in 
the previous section, from the “sneaker 
waves” in the ocean outside of Lincoln 
City, and Oregon that “will eat you 
alive” to the “scruffy blond kid with big 
ears” who bumsa cigarette from her in 
Pioneer Square, then tells the author 
that he loves her. 

Each new experience brings newin- 
sights about the writer’s own traveling 
spirit and the wanderlust that propels 
her constantly away from Baltimore, 
some of them beautiful and eloquent. 
Theseare the “gypsy aspirations” of the 
‘zine’s title—the feeling she gets watch- 
ing a couple sitting near her ona ferry 
along the southeast coast of British Co- 
lumbia. She writes: 

“Whyareall my favoritesongsabout 
leaving? Leaving people, places—just 
leaving. Fear, knowledge of how fleet- 
ing that touch is. But I want it, I want 
it—the hand resting peacefully there, 
even though all I see when Ilook at that 
couple is a split screen, both crying 
from heartbreak on opposite sides of 
the country. Leaving—I want to be the 
heartbreaker, the one to withdraw my 
hand first...” 

The passages like these are few in 
Gypsy Aspirations, but they are striking 
because they are cogent in such a 
strangely understandable way. When 
we travel, when we wander, our 
thoughts wander ahead of us in a way 
that is harder to capture than Kaplan 
tnakes it appear. That is her triumph in 
this collection of travel stories, rather 


than any of the insights she provides. 


about the places she visits. So while 
Anna Kaplan may be a hipster who 





idolizes Jack Kerouacandlikesto “drink 
coffee by [herself] in Fells Point, which 
always predictably smells like garbage 
and sewers and beer and fresh bread, 
sitontheendofthepierandsmoke 
and stare at the Bay and the 
city...”, her writing far 
surpasses the musings of 
such a persona, a carica- 
ture of the worst order, 
whose voice is not worth lis- 
tening to anyway. 

—Robbie Whelan 


Pretty Beaver 


The “Horror Issue” of the comic 
book Pretty Beaver is surreal, intense, 
unabashed, and often nonsensical. It’s 
hard to gauge the extent to which Mary 
Knott (story) and Beppi (art) are being 
ironic, given the profusion of eyeballs, 
bones, gratuitous nudity, and vermin. 
Suffice it to say that the duo seem to be 
pupils of the Troma school of thought, 
where everything is a sort of sick joke 
and the visuals more than compensate 
when the stories (and reality) lack. 

There are 14 stories in the issue, and 
they range from good-weird to funny- 
weird to bad-weird to weird-weird. The 
artwork is stark and stunning through- 
out, giving some credence to lines like, 
“She was the woman who got him fired 
fromhismanager’s position atthe Hyatt 
Regency dining establishment. So what 
if he locked her inside of a walk-in 
freezer.” Theboldoutlinesand delicate 
backgrounds demonstrate an insistent 
attention to visual balance and detail, 
and the complex (and often adventur- 
ous) layout engages the reader. The 
stories are often visual anecdotes, but 
some of the more ambitious ones enda 
little anti-climactically, which is fine for 
theart-for-art’s-sakecrowd, but some- 
times felt I needed alittle more to chew 
on. 

“Corpse Remembrances” and “My 
Apocolyptic Fantasy” get more into 
weird-weird territory. The most repre- 
sentative image might be the pair of 
combat boots stepping on a dead bird 
(accompanied by the line “I simply do 
notunderstanditall”). Icouldbe down 
with that - so long as it’s not actually 
honest. Ifit’s not supposed to beironic, 
it’sa little too Goth-angst for my tastes, 
and the Hot Topic marketing depart- 
ment should snatch it up right now. 
But, Ireally enjoyed some ofthe equally 
grisly (but less forlorn) pieces, like 
“Blowin’ Chunks, Part 2”, in which a 
man pukes and realizes a cockroach 
crawled down his throat while he was 
sleeping. Ironicor not, that’sawesome. 

—Maha Jafri 


The Hungover 
Gourmet 


The running theme in the eighth 
issue of the Lutherville-produced 
“Journal of Food, Drink, Travel & 
Fun” is a bit more melancholy than 
one would expect. Most of the ar- 
ticles are homages, eulogies, and 
obituaries to things gone—restau- 
rants, local businesses, and landmarks 
all over the country. The ‘zine’s in- 
troductoryarticle, “A Waist ofTime”, 
is a meditation on a house that used 
to be and other “things that aren’t 
around anymore”, written by “DT, 
aka The Hungover Gourmet”. 
“Thinking about it now,” he writes, 
“it’s amazing how many of the places 


ARTIST SPOTLIGHT 


' Gourmetisabit older than most other 





THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Shuffling 


I 
took 
LB ieCo) 
granted 
dae Tee 
gone...” 

The rest of 
the journal’s 32 
pages include 


small-print obituar- 

ies for restaurants, 

thrift shops, and book- 
stores from Michigan to 
Quebec to Florida, all gone, 
but none forgotten. Christine 
Coleman Taylor writes a touching 
memorial to Coleman’s restauranton 
Long Beach Island, New Jersey, which 
was owned byher family, and in whose 
kitchen she peeled shrimp for a whole 
summer when she was seven, saving 
up for her first 10-speed bike. 

Another article recalls Sam’s 58 
Club, a bar in Berkeley/Emoryville, 
California located across the street 
from a Heinz 57 Ketchup factory. “I 
walked in and bellyed up to the bar 
and ordered a Gin & Tonic from 
George,” writes Matt Holdaway, “I 
figured since I was new and young 
they would give me a little Dixie cup 
sized drink for five bucks. That was 
fine with me and it would be worth it 
just to check the place out. It had the 
smell of a million stories.” 

The Hungover Gourmet’s cover 
feature is about the destruction of 
Veteran’s Stadium in Philadelphia, 
written by the Gourmet himself. The 
piece wistfully recalls “the concrete 
walkways, the prison-like turnstyles, 
the watered-down beers, chewy pret- 
zels and soggy hot dogs. Good times, 
good times.” The Philadelphia theme 
continues, interspersed with short, 
funny pieces about how to make a 
martini or cure the hiccups, with a | 
lament for the closure of “every large 
screen movie theater between the 
Schuykill River and Broad St.”, called 
“Sticky Feet and Stale Popcorn: A 
Requiem for Center City Theaters”. 

‘The whole tone of The Hungover 


local ‘zines. The articles are wistful, 
cheeky recollections, more popcorn 
than bubblegum, and quiet, inartistic 
reflections on the things that make 
everyday life appreciable. When you 
look at it this way, it makes sense that, 
even though most of the articles hop 
between cities all over the country, 
the magazine itself comes from Balti- 
more. Baltimoreans have a unique 
appreciation for the gritty, the 
chintzy, and the altogether rough side 
of their city and their lives. This is the 
mentality what makes so many locals 
love something like Hon Fest—that 
it’s a lot of fun to play dress-up with 
what you find in an old chest full of 
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and rel- 
ics. Butat the same time it 
is sort of de- pressing, be- 
cause the Balti- more spirit is one 
of a life dressed up in anything but 
finery. It’s that whole “hung over” 
feeling, I guess. 
—Robbie Whelan 


Kevin Sherry 


ries 


For lovers of minimalist doodling, 
up-and-coming Baltimorean comic- 
strip artist Kevin Sherry’s fourth self- 
titled ‘zine should feel as comfortably 
lo-fi as a scratched Pavement record. 
Sherry’s red-jacketed pamphlet, the 
cover emblazoned witha giant squid, 
features around 50 pages of sloppily 
photocopied comics. Kevin Sherry’s 
material ranges from grouchy obser- 
vational humor about babies and 
bums to wordless illustrations of the 
adventures of skeletons, all of them 
solidly unconventional. 

Throughout the ‘zine, Sherry, a 












stu- 
dent at the 
Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art and occasional contribu- 
tor to local publications like City Pa- 
per, dabbles ina variety ofillustration 
styles. Some drawings are thrown- 
together pen and ink affairs, while 
others are more far more intricate. 
Despite thestylistic versatility, Sherry 
clearly favors acertain amountof gro- 
tesqueness in every image—the “zine 
is littered with wrinkled, snarling old 
men and deformed animals. 

The results, however, are surpris- 
ingly charming. The ‘zine could’ve 


been a haphazard collection of art. 


foundon theback ofabored student's 
math exam. Its ethos is pure sponta- 
neity; none of the comics look like 
they were minutely conceived, and 
even the inked panels totter and tilt. 
The only thing saving Sherry’s draw- 
ings from a full collapse into mere 
doodling is his fined-tuned sense of 
visual humor. Sure, a fourth-grader 
could’ve drawn some ofit, but woulda 
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fourth-grader have had a cut-out car- 
toon named Brain Bear speak in Latin? 
Sherry’s comics can also be primi- 
tive, sometimes even meaningless, 
“Brain Bear,” aseries of cut-and-paste 
illustrations that follows a bear as it 
hatches out of an egg, falls into an 
assortment of situations involving, 
say, ominous marine life, and at the 
end inexplicably swallows a hu- 
man head. 
Although theartisnot 
quite Walters Gallery ma- 
terial, it’s safe to say that 
Sherry hasatleastleft the nar- 
rative aesthetics of “Family Cir- 
cus” far, far behind. Perhaps the 
most comprehensible of all the 
strips, “Bum & Baby” reads like an 
mini-almanacoflow-lifesand infants, 
split into categories like Urination 
Bums (“Whereis the urination bum 
going to pee today?”) and Spiteful 
Baby (“These babies may not 
be able to talk, but you know 
they hate you”). 
From the low-quality 
binding to the occasionally 
missing page numbers, Kerry 
Sherry is not so much a full 
production asa glance through 
an unusual imagination. Ifcoo- 
ing at cute cartoon animals and 
following coherent plots is your 
thing, Sherry scoffs at you—and 
dares you to understand what the 
hell is up with the giant squid. 
—Xiao-Bo.Yuan 


Smile Hon, You're in 
Baltimore! 


For William P. Tandy, author of 
the stories and anecdotes nestled in 
the tidy 50 pages of of Smile Hon, 
You're In Baltimore, Charm City’s 
special something is a “sleeve-rolled, 
working whimsy,” kind oflikea blue- 
collared Wonderland for Alices tired 
of all the easy glitz of other cities. 

Fittingly, Tandy’s version of the 
White Rabbit is “six-five and naked 
to the beer gut, arm ina sling, blood- 
shot.pink eyes hidden by a pair of 
wire-rimmed aviator sunglasses— 
he’s been up all night, again, smoking 
with the Caterpillar.” Take a. walk 


down Greenmount, and you just , 


might spot a few. 

In the stories, Baltimore’s magic 
springs from everyday revelations, 
casual debauchery, and a peculiarly 
provincial brand of working-class 
sadness, wrapped up in both urban 
decay and local pride. Through it all, 
Smile Hon revels in Baltimore’s every 
eccentricity. 

—Xiao-Bo Yuan 





Towson theater gives Godot a shot 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


After watching a performance of 
Waiting for Godot, most viewers 
struggle to define what they just saw or 
describe what it was exactly all about. 
Famously dubbed “the playaboutnoth- 
ing”, Samuel Beckett’s masterpiece suc- 
ceeds in saying quite a lot about time, 
space, and the nature of existence. And 
that’s just for starters. 

The classic play is currently show- 
ing at Towson University’s Center for 
the Arts and features ‘a fine assort- 
ment of studentactors. With acapac- 
ity of just over 50 people, the theater 
allows for a great intimacy between 
the audience and characters that en- 
hances the vividness of the show. 

The protagonists of Waiting for 
Godot are Estragon (Ian Belknap) and 
Vladimir (Paul Wissman), who find 
themselves stranded together on an 
abandoned country road. There they 
stay, speaking in symbolic metaphor 
and code for the duration of the play, 
waiting for a man we never meet or see, 
Mr. Godot. At first, Estragon and 
Vladimir (lovinglyknown to eachother 


H — asGogoand Didi) engage in quickback- 


and-forth banter, at times humorous, 


at times tragic. This makes for periods. 


ofsleep-inducing dialogue interspersed 
with edge-of-your-seat thought-pro- 
voking drama. Sometimes Beckett al- 
lows the audience to get a stronger grip 
on what is going on. At other times, he 
simply cuts loose, leaving those with- 
out enough determination to follow 
him in the dust. 


_ Theacting, however, isfirstrate. For 


such a complicated and difficult play, 
both Belknap and Wissman manage to 
act with real conviction and feeling, 
giving us an accurate portrayal of their 
characters. Mr. Wissman, who appar- 
ently stepped into the role at the last 
moment, worked witha script in hand, 
butit did not detract from the quality of 
his work. 

_ The set for the play is minimalist, 
but effective. On stage left lies a large 
stone which provides a seat for Gogo. 
On stage right sits a beautiful tree, 





stripped entirely of its leaves and foli- 
age, leaving only the bark skeleton. 

Midway through the first act we are 
introduced to Pozzo (Anna Lucero), 
an overbearing slave owner, and Lucky 
(Brad Burgess), his slavewhom heleads 
around like a dog by a rope. Gogo and 
Didi disapprove of the the way Pozzo 
treats Lucky, and when Pozzo instructs 
Lucky to “Think!” and he erupts into a 
rapid-fire three minute monologue of 
unintelligible phrases and wordsstrung 
together seemingly at random. The 
whole thing begins to look like a piece 
of absurdist nonsense.. 

At the end of the first act, a boy 
comes running on stage with a message 
from Godot, saying he will be definitely 
coming tomorrow. In the ensuing con- 
versation, the boyrevealsbitsand pieces 
about Godot, that he watches sheep, 
that he beats the boy’s brother, and that 
he provides food and shelter for both 
boys. Does this information help us 
derive any more meaning out of the 
whole? Not really. Itjustleaves us more 


perplexed than ever. 


In the second act, we are treated toa 
second day of waiting for Godot, butit 
isstillin vain. The characters brood and 





lan Belknao (front) and Paul Wis 


Th 


‘COURTESY OF HTTP//WWW. TOWSON. 
man make light of Waiting for Godot. 


banter some more, taking off their 
shoes, eating turnips, even engaging in 
a bit of physical slapstick comedy. 
Strangely, Gogo seems'to have no 
memory of the preceeding day’s ac- 
tions, while Didi does. Pozzo and Lucky 
return, but this time Pozzo loses his 
outwardly domineering position and 
insists thatheisactuallyaslaveto Lucky. 

Attimes the playwright pokes fun at 


_ the irrationality of it all. Didi even says 


at one point “This is becoming really 
insignificant.” And Beckett plays with 
the attention span of the audience, al- 
ternating entertaining funny sequences 
with mind-bendingly dull interludes. 


Didi admits “How time flies when you 


have fun.” 

But the characters remain eternally 
damned to be waiting for Godot. They 
are stuckin their physical space, unable 
to leave or run away. At the end, they 
conclude that if Godot does not come 
the next day, they will certainly hang 
themselves. If he does, only then are 
they saved. The fact that we know he 
willnever comeis perhaps asentence of 
eternal damnation from Mr. Beckett. 
We can never know truth, but we can 
certainly continue to search for it. 
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Funnyman D 


BY KIM PHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lett ER 


Friends and family paid their re- 
spects this past Sunday to a man 
who made his career of never re- 
ceiving any. The late Rodney 
Dangerfield was honored at a me- 
morial service.in Los Angeles. The 
actor and comedian Passed away 
October 5 after an arduous recu- 
peration from heart valve replace- 
ment surgery. Dangerfield suffered 
a stroke following the surgery on 
August 25 and developed what his 
press releases refer to as “infectious 
and abdominal complications.” The 
actor was 82 years old. 

Dangerfield made a career out of 


a 
| had this joke—' 


played hide and seek, 
but they wouldn't 
even look for me...| get 
no respect!’ 


playingalovableloser, in stand-up rou- 
tines and in films, with roles ranging 
from God to Lucifer, college student to 
country club socialite. Initial success 
came for Dangerfield as a stand-up 
comedian, appearing on the Ed 
Sullivanand the Tonight Show, crack- 
ing wise about his bad character and 
unmanageable wife. The self-depre- 
cating routine eventually led to a 
headlining show in Las Vegas and a 
career in film. 

Dangerfield’s humor relied heavily 
on digs at himself. His famous hook, 


“I get no respect,” 
Was conceived to 
Set up a joke in the 
Same vein as ‘your 
mother is so fat,’ he 
explained in a 1986 
interview: 

“Thad this joke: 
‘I played hide and 
seek; theywouldn’t 
even look for me,’ 
To make it work 
better, youlook for 
something to put 
in front of it: I was 
SO poor, I was so 
dumb, so this, so 
that. I thought, 
‘Now what fits that 
joke?’ Well, ‘No 
one liked me’ was 
all right. But then I 
thought, a more 
profound thing 
would be, ‘I get no 
respect.”“ 

His big breakon 
the silver screen 
came in 1980 with 
the cinematic clas- 
sic Caddyshack, the 
story of a peculiar 
country club and its 
staff. Dangerfield 
received top billing 
as the loud- 
mouthed, new 
money, country 
club outsider Al 
Czervik. From 
there, a slew of top-. 
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grossingmoviesfol- Rodney Dangerfield has starred in Caddyshack, Little Nicky, and other comedy classics. 


lowed, most nota- 
bly the college comedy Back to School 
and recently Little Nicky with Adam 
Sandler. 

Though he once joked that he got 
so little respect that when he played 
hide-and-seek, no one would look 


for him, now the world wants to pay 
their final respects. The Hollywood 
community and fans of theactorhave 
turned out in full force to mourn his 
passing. Dangerfield’s star on the 
Hollywood Walk-of-Fame is be- 


personal notes from appreciative fans. 


The lasting legacy of laughter that | 


Rodney Dangerfield leavesbehind has 
contributed greatly to our culture. Fi- 
nally, the man gets a little respect. 





Puccini sags, but chambers are ringing 


Concert Reviews 


Puccini's La Fanciulla Del West is the wrong opener for the Baltimore Opera’s season 


BY SASHA KOZLOV 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Saturday evening marked the 
opening of the Baltimore Opera 
Company’s 2004-2005 season with a 
performance of Giacomo Puccini’s 
La Fanciulla Del West in the beautiful 
Lyric Opera House downtown. 

The libretto, written by Carlo 
Zangarini and Guelfo Civinini and 
based on David Belasco’s play The Girl 
of the Golden West, is set in a miner’s 
camp during the California gold rush. 
A sheriff grows jealous of a beautiful 
barkeeper’s relationship withastranger 
wholater is exposedasa notorious ban- 
dit. The barkeeper —Minnie—allows 
the bandit—Ramerrez (a.k.a. Dick 
Johnson)—to stay the night at her 
house. After Minnie confronts Johnson 
about his concealed identity, she com- 
mands him to leave. As he leaves, how- 
ever, the Sheriff, who has been waiting 
outside, shoots Ramerrez. Minnie hides 
the bandit, and dares the Sheriff to a 
poker game for Ramerrez’s freedom. 
Because she cheats, Minnie wins, but 
Ramerrezis captured and sentenced to 
death by hanging. Minnie arrives on 


the scene as Ramerrez is about to be 
hanged, and begs for his life, finding 
sympathy from the miners who fre- 
quent her saloon. La Fanciulla ends 
with Minnie and Ramerrez leaving the 
town to start a new life together. 

The hall, full of elegantly dressed 
Baltimore-area socialites, quickly 
hushed as the lights dimmed, and the 
silence was broken by with the 
overture’s first typically-Puccini har- 
monies conducted by Maestro Andrea 
Licata. Fortunately, Licata showed the 
audiencehis understanding of Puccini’s 
music, and successfully led the orches- 
tra through it seamlessly. However, as 
the night progressed, the orchestra’s 
flaws grew increasingly more obvious: 
the cello section played too harshly and 
aggressively, there were some major 
intonation problems in the string sec- 
tions in general, and the orchestra’s 
phrasing was flat. 

Soprano Giovanna Casolla sirigs the 
title role of Minnie, which she has sung 
in Florence, Milan’s La Scala, Teatro 
Regio Turin, and Teatro Massimo di 
Palermo. The 65 year-old stunned the 
audience with her dramatic high range 
and enormous voice through the 


evening. Although her performance 
was technically flawless, it still seemed 
that no matter how much emotion she 


packed into any given note, her singing ~ 


came a hair’s-breadth short of the live- 
linessand passion thather rolerequired. 
Fortunately, Casolla proved to be 
a capable actress, especially during 
the final moments of the first act, leav- 
ing the audience holding its breath 
for a moment on stand-still with her 
euphoric reaction to a compliment 
from Dick Johnson, the part of which 
was sung by tenor Frank Porretta. 
Throughout the evening, Casolla 
continued to impress upon the audi- 
enceaconfident, independent-woman 
air, making her seem about 45 years 
younger than she actually is. However, 
Casolla’s stage work during the third 
act—as with most of the others there 
with her—seemed strained, partially 
due to the fact that, although beautiful, 
the set (a clearing in a mine) was a bit 
cramped for the whole cast to fit com- 
fortably, and remain convincing. 
Unfortunately, the set was not the 
only thing distracting the audience 
from appreciating the opera: the li- 
bretto seemed to interfere even more. 


~ Packed with clichés appropriate only 


to the set time—the California gold 
rush of 1849—and not much sub- 
stance, the libretto was rather disap- 
pointing, not granting the audience 
one line of substance or deeper mean- 
ing. Depending on what kind of a 
mood one was in while in the hall, the 
opera produced one of two general 
effects—one scowl after another, or 
unstoppable laughter. Maybe we are 
just too jaded for this kind of material 
these days. That or our expectations 
are too high when we walk into a 
Puccini opera. Either way, the pro- 
duction might have been able to save 
face had the supertitles been trans- 
lated with more accuracy and sophis- 
tication appropriate for the opera. 

Looking back on it now, the Balti- 
more Opera Company probably did 
more justice to La Fanciulla than the 
work probably deserved. It may have 
been wiser to have chosen something 
more along the lines of one Puccini’s 
masterpieces, Madame Butterfly 
(Puccini’s other adaptation ofa David 
Belasco play) with which to open the 
season. The whole night was way too 
safe to be fun. 


Monument Trio plays fantastic program, including Peabody Professor’s composition 


Sunday Afternoon, the newly es- 
tablished Monument Trio performed 
at An die Musik’s new series, titled, 
appropriately, An Die Musik Live! 
Who knows—maybe the fact that it 
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d ‘ska Fanclutta: as good a Spaghetti Western. 


was the most beautiful Fall day so 
far—but the concert ended up as the 
best chamber music performance that 
I have attended in a while. 

The trio—made up of pianist 
Michael 
Sheppard, vio- 
linist Igor 
Yuzefovich, 
and cellist 
Maxim Kozlov 
(no relation) — 
included 
Beethoven’s 
op.1 no.1 Piano 
Trio, the Robert 
Sirota Piano 
Trio, and 
Mendelssohn’s 
Piano Trio in D 
Minor. The ef- 
fect of Sunday’s 
performance 
has convinced 
me that the trio 
could have per- 
formedany pro- 
gram with the 
same technical 
and musical su- 
periority. 

The  pen- 
etrating musi- 
cianship and 
dazzling virtu- 
osity for which 
_ Mr.Sheppardis 


wear ff 





known was clear with everynote. Each 
sound contained a life of its own—yet, 
at the same time, he was able to shape 
the notes into beautiful phrases. More- 
over, it seemed that he had a vision of 
what the music looked like from above 
in his mind, and he simply followed it 
from left to right, paying attention to 
one thing, then another, and never 
moving onto the next thought before 
the previous was complete. Sheppard 
continued to dazzle by somehow man- 
aging to remain in balance with 
Yuzefovich and Kozlov, while using 
whatonecouldhaveconsideredaharsh 
sound during even the most gentle sec- 
tions of the program—andstill making 
it sound beautiful. 

Mr. Yuzefovich proved to be an 
equally great musical contributor, add- 
inganother beautiful layer ofmelodyto 
the program. His technically flawless 
control over the violin, made only 
sweeter by his long, singing tone, were 
especially clear in the Mendelssohn. In 
addition, he conveyed an impeccable 
sense of timing through the perfor- 
mance, particularly in the Sirota trio. 

Maxim Kozlov, however, was 
more than a pleasant surprise. He 
brought to the trio a certain depth 
and richness of sound, and managed 
to steal the audience’s breath fora full 
eight measures in the second move- 
ment of the Mendelssohn trio, There, 


his passionate and painful cry was. 


like a hand grabbing at the heart. 


From the program itself, the work 
which was most surprising—possibly 
because it is relatively rare—was the 
RobertSirota piano trio. Thecomposer, 
who also happens to be the Dean of the 
Peabody Conservatory, wrote in the 
program notes that “the first move- 
ment is the most rhetorical: a running 
conversation among the three instru- 
ments, which exchange a rather wide 
variety of ideas and moods. This is fol- 
lowed by the first interlude, a brief dra- 
matic outburst, leading to the second 
movement, which is a kind of blues 
nocturne. The second interlude is the 
negative image of the’first one; the pi- 
ano plays what the string s were playing 
in the first interlude, and vice-versa. 


The third movementis my version of a. 


vigorous Latino dance.” 

The Monument trio performed it 
with the vigor that Sirota’s piece 
seemed to demand of them, and re- 
ally impressed an incredible amount 
of energy. Probably the most signifi- 
cant reason for the trio’s success and 
level of performance is that all three 
musicians are excellent soloists, each 
with unique musical ideas that they 
are open to communicating and 
bringing together into one larger con- 
cept. The dedication with which the 
trio approaches music, and the ap- 
preciation and respect with which the 


three approach each other as musi- 
cians was beautiful, and brought the 
program to life. 


t 








SMILE 


Nonesuch 
September 28, 2004 


Brian Wilson, once of the Beach 
Boys, famously described his mas- 


| terwork Smile as a “teenage sym- 
| phony to God.” Now, thirty-seven 
| years after its creation nearly drove 


him insane, Wilson has finally re- 


| leased popular music’s most famous 
| “lost” album. A recreation (and, in 
| some cases, a reconfiguration) more 
| than a reconstruction, this Smile 
| nonetheless preserves all of the ele- 
| mentsthat made thelong-bootlegged 


original so beguiling, and arranges 
them perfectly to createa multileveled 
masterpiece. 

With 20/20 hindsight, Wilson’s 


| use of the word “symphony” sounds 
| more appropriate than ever. Cer- 
| tainly Smile has little to do with rock 


“‘n roll as we know it, much less the 


| Beach Boys’ trademark brand of 
| sunny California pop; with its repeat- 
| ing concepts and musical motifs, as 
| well as nontraditional instrumenta- 

tion and constantly shifting tempos, 


Smile fits easily into the American 


3 | classical tradition. But forall the sonic 
| bells and whistles (literally), the lead 


instrument here is the voice, as it 
always was in the Beach Boys’ more 
conventional work— nowhere more 
so than on the album’s opener, “Our 
Prayer,” just over a minute of gor- 
geous, wordless multipart harmony. 


| From there, Wilson takes the listener 
decked with flowers, candles, and | 


on a sonic tour of pastoral Ameri- 





| Brian Wilson 


iy | 
| I 


cana that encompasses historical re- 
flection (“Roll Plymouth Rock,” “He- 
roesand Villains”) as wellasa primal, 
nostalgic view of innocence lost 
(“Child is Father of the Man,” the 
apocalyptic “Surf's Up”). The songs, 
both in tone and content, uniformly 
recall the Beach Boys’ California idyll, 
while maintaining an emphatic dis- 
tance from it. Yet even the album’s 
willfully dopey odes to vegetables and 
farm animals never seem out of sync; 
even divorced from its backstory, 
Smile seems to spring from a unique 
worldview, both universal and insu- 
lar at the same time. 

Much of this Smile has previously 
been released in some form or an- 
other—most notably the landmark 
single “Good Vibrations” (the 
symphony’s final movement) and its 
ill-fated follow-up “Heroes and Vil- 
lains” — and Wilson’s new additions 
are insubstantial, but this definitive 
version triumphs in presenting its 
creator’s sprawling, ambitious vision 
as a unified whole. Perhaps it isn’t the 
original, in all its flawed glory, but it’s 
as close as anyone will ever come to it. 

—Evan Hulka 








Ray LaMontagne — 
Trouble 


RCA 


September 14, 2004 


To the college students tired of 
the current wave of John Mayers and 
Ari Hests: don’t let this songwriter 


| pass without giving his music a 


chance! In an age where the pop/ 


| rock road is the road to success, 


- LaMontagne takes a great risk by 
going against the current singer- 
songwriter template and opting 
rather for a sound more similar to ~ 
Dylan or Van Morrison. His RCA 
debut, Trouble a collection of raw 
and simple songs backed by acous- 
tic guitar, drums, and bass, andisa 
breath of fresh air from the over- 
produced sound currently on the 
radio waves. 

The drums softly begin 
LaMontagne’s opener, the title track, 
andare soon joined byasteady acous- 
tic guitar and bass riff. There is no 
high pitched whiny voice or corny 
one-liners about love. Instead, the 
real power of his music is in his 
smooth and strong tenor voice with 








| 





L 








which LaMontagne nails the high 
notes and strays from convention. 
Some other gems are “Forever My 
Friend”, a bongo-driven song about 
the power of friendship, and “How 
Come”, an anthemic foot-tapper that 
remembers Counting Crows and 
Gavin DeGraw. 

It’s going to be tough for Ray 
LaMontagne to be popular since his 
music doesn’t fit with the latest waves. 
But maybe that’s how he wants his mu- 
sic to be: genuine, mature and relaxed. 
Andin many ways, that’s a statement of 
faith: the real musicians out there, like 
Dylan and Morrison in their day, will 
never disappear, no matter how strong 
the pull from the radio waves. 

—Keith Louie 





Fela Kuti/Chief XCel 
The Underground 
Spiritual Game 
Quannam 
September 7, 2004 


Fela Kuti, the Nigerian political 
radical, megalomaniac, and brilliant 
producer, arranger, and musican who 
invented the influential West Afri- 
can genre of “Afrobeat” music, is to 
his country what Bob Marley was to 
Jamaica: a brilliant innovator, a be- 
loved celebrity and an outspoken 
voice for the downtrodden. In Fela’s 
case, thecorrupt military government 





went to brutal lengths to silence the 
musician, burniing his house and stu- 
dio, killing his mother, and jailing 
and assaulting the singer/saxophon- 
ist repeatedly. But this vicious repres- 
sion only strengthened Fela’s resolve, 
making him into a heroic revolution- 
ary across the world throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, fighting for the cause 
ofan indigenous-controlled, unified, 
democratic-socialist Africa. 

The music itself is the product of 
Fela’s variousinfluences:itis grounded: 
in African polyrhythms and an unre- 
lenting groove, over which Fela ar- 
rangesblaring, funkyhornsectionslike 
tribal marching bands, and James 
Brown-stylerhythm guitars. “Youhave 
to be spiritual to occupy the center of 
the world / Set your minds to Africa,” 
sings Fela in “Africa Center of the 
World”, aplea for the African diaspora 
toreturntothe motherland, andapretty 
good description of his sound. 

Mostofthe tracks on Underground 
Spiritual Game are the Afrobeat 
equivalent ofhard-times blues songs; 
Fela tells the story ofa friend who just 


7 





got outofjail and is looking for “work, 
work all the time” (he says it, “wakka, 
wakka all de time”) in “Trouble Sleep 
Yana Wake Am”. “Unnecessary Beg- 
ging,” reproduced here from the 1976 
EP of the same name, is as close as one 
can get to the classic Afrobeat sound, 
with lounge-style electric piano lay- 
ered underneath the call-and-re- 
sponse chants between Fela and his 
mostly-female backup singing group, 
Africa 70. 

The significance of the Chief Xcel 
remix is tough to pin down. Xcel, the 
hands-on half of underground 
scenesters Blackalicious, adds little to 
the original versions, excepta few over- 
dubs of interviews with Fela, and some 
quick mixes, like the one that moves 
“TroubleSleép” into“LookandLaugh” 
with the rising sounds of a storm anda 
quick, clean cut. Perhaps this is the new 
pan-Africanism: undergroundhip-hop 
co-opting the legacy of a relatively eso- 
teric socio-poliical figure, the way the 
Fugees brilliantly merged their street- 
gangster “refugee” status with Bob 
Marley’s messages a few years back. If 
this is the case, however, at least the 
music is a lot better. This one will be in 
your headphones for a while, and will 
have you tapping your fingers inces- 
santly, ifyougiveitachance. = 

—Robbie Whelan 
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Architecture Week opens eyes 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


In case you haven’t noticed all the 
cool kids walking around with blue- 
prints and L-rules, this week is Balti- 
more Architecture Week. Sponsored 
bythe American Institute of Architects, 
Architecture week is kicking off its in- 
augural year, designed to attract atten- 
tion to thecity’s underappreciated vari- 
ance inarchitecture. Yes, as youmaybe 
surprised to learn, Charm City consists 
of more than just the rowhouses that 
litter Charles Village streets. 

One of the more exciting, interac- 
tive parts of this week is a series of 
walking tours, some of them in lesser- 
known neighborhoods. Haven’t 
heard of Union Square? Well, neither 
had my cab driver. It took this re- 
porter fifteen minutes and eleven 
dollars in cab fare to locate the start- 
ing point for the tour. And this is an 
area that was once home to 
Baltimore’s most famous journalists, 
essayist H.L. Mencken and New York 
Timescolumnist Russell Baker. That’s 
part of the point of these tours: to give 
more exposure to areas one wouldn’t 
necessarily see on a visit to Baltimore. 

Union Square is in South-West Bal- 
timore, or SoWeBo, which in the 1970s 
was an amalgam of rundown bath- 
houses, chicken factories,and collapsed 
mansions. That all changed when a 
group of young hipster artists moved 
in, cleaning up the houses, creating gal- 
lery spaces, and transforming the area 
from abandoned dump to ultra hip 


quasi-dump. The SoWeBo arts move- 
mentisstillalive, in the form ofSoWeBo 
Arts Inc., who sponsor the yearly 
Sowebohemian Festival held on Me- 
morial Day Weekend. 

These days, areas like Union 
Square continue to thrive because of 
the efforts of some very dedicated 
inhabitants, like Betsy Nix, our tour 
guide, and a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. Nix is a resident of 
the portion of South Stricker street 
known as “Millionaire’s Row,” 
though she insists no millionaires 
have ever lived there. 

The tour began in the square itself, 
the neighborhood’s landmark park 
inhabited by an ornate fountain and 
Greek Revival pavilion. Though the 
residents take pride in the flowers 
they planted and some headway made 
in renovation efforts, for the most 
part the square looks like it could use 
a serious makeover and a visit from 
the funding fairy. The beautiful pa- 
vilion which covers up a natural 
spring that used to supply water to 
the B &O Railroad is rusty and crum- 
bling. Nix acknowledges this, citing 
city bureaucracy and lack of funding 
as the primary obstacles to the 
neighborhood’s renovation efforts. If 
the visualimprovementshaven’tbeen 
impressive, they’ve certainly been 
made up for by the olfactory ones. 
Back in the day, there was a hair fac- 
tory a block away, and the smell of 
rotting animal carcasses wafted across 
the neighborhood and spoiled 
lunches everywhere. 


Most of the houses surrounding 
the square were built in the 1880s, 
and are of uniform style—English 
brick rowhouses with an average 
width of twenty feet, most adorned 
with cornices, marble steps, and deco- 
rative ironwork around the windows. 

Next on the tour route was the 
Hollins market, an Italianate-style 
market house built in 1838, and the 
oldest city market still in operation. 
Before the days of tightly packed 
rowhouses and paved roads, the mar- 
ket used to sprawl across several 
streets, by way of outdoor vendors. 
Horse-cart vendors known as 
“Arabbers” still hawk their wares on 
the streets, maintaining the African- 
American folk tradition unique to 
Baltimore. As Nix recalls, “if you 
bought a single banana from them 
four years ago, they'll remember and 
come knocking at your door every 
week asking if you want to buy ba- 
nanas.” 

The upper border of Union Square, 
West Baltimore St., used to serve as the 
unofficial white/black divide of the 
neighborhood, with whites living south 
of the divide and blacks residing in the 
poorer towns up north. Thestreetis full 
of small churches, run down conve- 
nience stores, and old-style neighbor- 
hood barbershops, like the one in Bar- 
bershop. 

There was something odd about 
devoting such excited attention to the 
wonders of the neighborhood’s past, 
while what the surroundings clearly 
demanded was attention to the prob- 





lems of the present. For every beauti- 
fullyrestoredhouse, therewasone right 
next to it that had been boarded up. In 
the tiny alley houses, where Irish immi- 
grants working at the B&O used to live, 
the current residents came out of their 
housesandlookedonwithamusement, 
wondering what interest we could pos- 
sibly have in their dilapidated homes. 
This unsettling dichotomy—be- 
tween the rich historical importance, 
and shoddy contemporary condi- 


tion—pervaded the rest of the tour. 
That isn’t to say there’s anything 
wrong in increasing appreciation of 
and pride in the neighborhood’s his- 
tory, or that the neighbors are ignor- 
ing the issue. Among the more prom- 
ising advancements is a University of 
Maryland biotech facility, currently 
in the works. To make sure the jobs 
aren’t all outsourced, the local high 
school will be converted to a techni- 
cal, pre-professional school. 











ROY BLUMENFELD/NEWS-LETTER 
Check out these English brick rowhouses tucked away on Hollins Street in the Union Square neighborhood. 


Inaninterviewwith The Baltimore 
Sun, Anne Raines, one of the founders 
of the event, emphasized that “build- 
ing things is a way of saying we have 
faith in this place, we’re going to put 
something permanent here we are 
going to stay ... I think building is an 
act of optimism and that is what we 
hope to share with people.” In the 
face of such rich historical potential, 
that is the type of optimism Balti- 
more can use, 





Huckabees for philo 
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(Left to Right) Jude Law, Naomi Watts, Dustin Hoffman and Isabella Huppert star in David O. Russell's flick. 


BY ANDREW STEWART 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The problem of existence is one 
that has, for all human history, filled 
the minds of men with questions and 
fear concerning the infinite, eternity, 
God and the place of one individual 
human in this vast scheme of ulti- 
mately ungraspable concepts. Phi- 
losophers, scientists, religious lead- 


or 


ers, and writers alike have tried to 
untangle the problem, approaching 
it from various angles and positing 
invariably problematic theories in an 
attempt to quell the fear and find 
truth. Such attempts have always 
taken on the grave and sophisticated 
tone which seems appropriate to such 
a dark and difficult task. 

David O. Russell, writer and di- 
rector of the new film I Heart 





Huckabee’s approaches the problem 
of existence from a novel angle: com- 
edy. That’s right, as counterintuitive 
as it sounds, I Heart Huckabee’s is an 
existential comedy. What exactly is 
an existential comedy — what grand 
and well-thought out concept is the 
driving impetus of the film? This is a 
question that only Russell could an- 
swer, and, I believe, even he would be 
hard pressed to do so in language 


Visit us on th 
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sophy majors only 


anyone might understand. And yet, 
regardless of how obtuse and indeed 
inexplicable the concept behind an 
existential comedy may be, the end 
product, is one of the year’s most 
interesting and enjoyable comedies. 

The film’s antihero, Albert 
Markovski (Jason Schwartzman) isa 
confused man in his late twenties 
drowning in his duties as head of the 
local branch of Open Spaces Coali- 
tion and the seeming insignificance 
of both the Coalition and himself in 
the grand scheme of things. When 
alarming coincidences involving a 
seven foot Sudanese man drive Albert 
to seek the help of Bernard and Vivian 
Jaffe, existential detectives, Albert is 
thrust into a world where the mean- 
ing of existence is at the center of all 
life and practical concerns give way 
to vague, pseudo-philosophic dia- 
tribes which attempt to solve man’s 
oldest and most significant question 
by means of truisms and on occasion 
a hypothetical blanket. “Everything 
is the same, even if different,” Ber- 
nard reassures Albert, “You must see 
the ‘blanket truth’, the big picture.” 
Faced with such vague paradoxes, 
Albert (constantly trailed and moni- 
tored by Bernard and Vivian) con- 
fronts the true cause of his current 
distress: Brad, the handsome, self- 
serving executive of the Huckabee 
chain of department stores. Brad’s 
good-looks, trophy wife (Dawn, “the 
face of Huckabee’s,” played by Naomi 
Watts) and now inevitable takeover 
of the Open Spaces Coalition drive 
Albert to jealously and rage. 

From here, the plot carries on ina 
chain ofridiculous events which bring 
together the characters in hilariously 
fatalistic ways, showing that regard- 
less of the surface appearance each 
has some deep rooted existential di- 
lemma which is variously suppressed 
and brought forward in different cir- 
cumstances. When Albert, attending 
a “mancala party” at the Jaffe’s office, 
finds that Brad has even invaded this 
part of his life and is getting the help of 
Vivian and Bernard, Albert and his 
“other” Tommy Corn (Mark 
Wahlberg) abandon the school of the 
existential detectives for that of their 
renegade protégé Caterine Vaubon. In 
the French woman, Albert discovers a 
much more palatable answer — man is 
insignificant, life is sadness and misery. 
The two become intimate and between 
intense acts of love-making profess to 
share with one another the “deep sor- 
row ofexistence. Simultaneously, Brad 
is brought to confront his need for ac- 
ceptance and grows increasingly dis- 
tant from his model-wife Dawn who, 
after an encounter with the existential 
detectives, has shedher tight-fitting flir- 
tatious outfits for a peasant gown and 
bonnet. 

As the movie progresses to its con- 
clusion (if you can call it that) and the 
threads of fate unique to each character 
are brought together into one dense 
tangled knot, any idea you may have 
had about where the movie was going 
or what quaint piece oflifeadvice might 
be left to the viewer corrodes, leaving 
you to ask simply, “What the hell was 
that all about?” Most will agree that 
they don’t have a clue. 

Yet, perhaps this question isin fact 


’ 





the answer, not only to the meaning 
of Huckabee’s but to the concept of an 
existential comedy. Thefinal scene finds 
Albert back at the only rock his Open 
Spaces Committee was able to protect 
from land developers, the same place 
where he posed the question ofhis own 
insignificance in the movie’sfirstscene. 
Indeed, the viewer’s experience seems 
to echo this ultimately cyclical struc- 
ture — first confronted with the “big 


questions” ofexistenceand then, aftera o 


hilarious excursion into theroot of these 
questions, the viewer finds himself in 
the same place — no closer to an an- 
swer, and possibly even more confused. 
And yet, the middle, that seeking that 
never uncovers an answer, seems to be 
the most significant part of it all, far 
more so than any big question to which 
the viewer’s eyes were opened. 

This, presumably, is Russell’s 
point — the big questions, the prob- 


lems of existence, the feeling that you 
are but a minute and insignificant 
pinprick in the veil of eternal exist- 
ence — these are something that you 
have always known and felt. Man for 
all time has felt these, there isno open- 
ing his eyes to these — the very nature 
of existing is the state of having one’s 
eyes open to such concerns. Moreover, 
there will be no simple answer to it all. 
In the end of, Albert finds that both the 
philosophy of the Jaffes (that every- 
thing is connected and thus everything 
matters) and the nihilism urged by 
Caterine (thateverythingis misery, sor- 
row and daily human suffering) are 
flawed in their inability to observe the 
whole nature of existence. As the pa- 
thetic, and yet lovable antihero Albert _ 
declares, “They are two overlapping 
philosophies born out of one ... Hu- 
man connection grows from the ma- 
nure of human trouble.” 





Battersea makes waves 


| ole] tole 


BY ALEX BEGLEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


If only local rockers Battersea had 
aCD oran EP. Ifthey did, it would be 
bought in bulk and handed out with 
each issue of this paper. That is how 
fun this five man band is. They have 
been together for six months, played 
three shows (two thirds of which I’ve 
been to), and yet they conduct them- 
selves with the mannerisms of a band 
that has been around for years. On 
the eve of their third showat Fletcher’s 
Bar and Grill, the night they are to 
debut their first collaborative effort 
at songwriting, Battersea looks sub- 
limely comfortable. 

As they take the stage, lead singer 
Jesse Lyell announces to a room full 
of strangers who aren’t familiar with 
their music that this is only their third 
show. Some snicker, but the laughs 
are immediately silenced however by 
the bell-like guitar and soft, crooning 
vocals of the first song. 

When Battersea played the Ottobar 
inearlySeptember they deliveredasolid 
performance, proving themselves wor- 
thy of holding the highest spot on any 
bill. They commanded the room with 
complete confidence: Lyell strutted on 
stage, beer in hand, in true rock star 
form, grabbing the mic just in time to 
sing the first word. There were no traces 
whatsoever of it being their second 
show. Here at Fletcher’s they seem to 
exude the same cool confidence. 

With the second song “Where to 
Start” the band has already begun to 
take over the crowd. “That’s awe- 
some!” a teenager whispers to his 
friend as he admires the incredible 
connection the band has. Battersea 
are complete professionals. Each of 
the five members, Paul Gier (bass), 
Nathan Lyttle (guitar), Jeff Martin 
(drums), Sean Graham (guitar), and 
Jesse Lyell (vocals), has his own indi- 
vidual style which complements the 
band as a whole. This, along with the 
fact that each person contributes their 
own ideas to every song, keeps the 
band from developing one distin- 
guishing look or sound. A strong feel- 
ing of camaraderie between the mem- 
bers not only enhances their onstage 
antics, but it also makes the collabo- 


= 


rative and creative process that much 
smoother. 

By the time they introduce their 
newsong “Dancingin Remote Places” 
they have won over mostofthe crowd 
and definitely all of the ladies. “Per- 
sonally I am very, very proud of that 
song,” says Lyell. “It defines our 
sound right now. It’s definitely where 
we're at.” 

“It’s us coming into our own,” 
Lyttleagrees. Theyhad set outto write 
a dark dance song and achieved just 
that. It is similar to their older pieces 
in that it has a high-pitched guitar 
and pointedly non-autobiographical 
lyrics, but the bass line is heavier 
making it easy to move to without the 
disposable sound ofa pop tune. Itisa 
beautiful piece of music that is both 
complicated and challenging. 

As the set ends Battersea has stolen 
not only the hearts of the crowd, but 
practically the entire show. They had 
come to conquer a new audience and, 
by the emptiness of their merchandise 
tables, they most certainly did. 

Unfortunately Battersea just began 
recording their first CD last Tuesday. 
As for now they have only live shows to 
introduce themselves to the people of 
Baltimoreandonlybuttonsandt-shirts 
for interested fans to remember them 
by. This isn’t necessarily a bad thing. It 
is a great way to build a strong, dedi- 
cated fan base. They play at their favor- 
itehauntslike Fletcher’sandthe Ottobar 
andatthelatter youcancatchthem (yes 
all of them, and usually together) on 
just about any night supporting both 
local and visiting acts. This gives them 
an opportunity not just to play for 
friends and peers in the Baltimore mu- 
sic scene, but it also makes them easily 
accessible to anyone who is interested 
in their music. 5 

Battersea has all the ingredients for 
success. They have an amazing sound 
that is just ahead of the curve in what’s 
popular today. Theyhave the rightlook 
and the right attitude in that they all 
agree that this is something they are 
going to stick with for as long as it will 
make them happy. As a band they are 
more collected and comfortable to- 
gether than others who have been 
around for years, With this kind of 


record, after only three shows, one can 


onlyimaginehowmuch : 
get with time. ah or 


r—/. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Ann’s Funnies 








BY ANN ANGIULO 


Aries: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 
Weare officially turning this paper 
into a publication centered around 
alcohol. We’realso replacing Maany 
with a bottle of Crown Royal. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Can’t you understand that sleeping 
on a wooden board is bad for your 
back? Don’t listen to your karate 
teacher next time you need advice. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Wait for the perfect opportunity to 
have that special someone ask you 
out. It'll never happen, but they say 
that anticipation is the best part. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 

To a normal person, the festering 
boil on you foot would be a cue to 
visit a doctor. But to you, it’s a great 
way to get attention from girls. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

See a movie this weekend, and you 
can pull the popcorn trick on your 
girlfriend. She’s never heard of it 
before. Or has she? 


Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Steinbrenner owns the Yankees, but 


really you two have a lot in com- 
mon. You both like to buy your way 


Lisra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OcTOBER 22) 

Cry into the marinara sauce you're mak- 

ing, and whoever eats it will become de- |_| 

pressed, just like in the movie Simply Irre- |_| 
| 
| 
| 





sistible, starring Sarah Michelle Gellar. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
When you visit home this weekend, kick 
your dog in the teeth before it can greet 
you. That'll teach him not to greet you 
anymore. Plus, he deserved it. 





SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Hewhoplantstreesin fields willbeblessed 
with good fortune. But he who plants 
crab apple trees is hilarious, because he 
can laugh when people try to eat them. 





Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Loses rhymes with mooses, and that 
should become the motto of your life. 
Actually, it doesn’t really, but moose are 
much cooler than deer. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
To properly cook cereal, pour it in the 
toaster oven and leave it for twenty min- 
utes. How do you think they make those 
crazy rice crispies treats? 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Boston is the best band that was named 
after a city. Chicago isa close second, but 
Winnipeg is definitely the best band that 

















out of problems, and youboth suck. 


Yearbook Confessions 




















was named after a city. 


BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 











Dance asa form of revolution 


here is an often over 

looked passage in Karl 

Marx’s Communist 

Manifesto, in which Marx 

outlines the three basic 

steps to spreading Communism 

throughout the world. The first step 

is “dance.” After all, Marx reasons, 

who doesn’t like to dance? From this 

initial phase, Marx moves to the sec- 

ond, more advanced step: “dance.” 

After all, Marx reasons, once we’ve 

started dancing, who wants to stop? 

Not a Communist, that’s who. And 

then comes the infamous third step: 

“revolution.” After all, Marxreasons, 

we’regonna have to stop dancing and 
take over the world eventually. 

Marx’s vile but brilliant strategy, 

which he coined “Dance Dance Revo- 


lution,” was largely ignored by most 


readers of the Communist Manifesto, 
and later “dance-free” versions of the 
manifestoleft the passage out entirely. 
Then, in 1998, an underground Com- 
_ munist think tank (going by the name 
_ of “Konami”) decided that the time 
was right to bring the “dance dance 
revolution” ideology back into the 
public psyche. Using the video game 
_as their propaganda mouthpiece, 
Konamireleased Dance Dance Revo- 
lution, also known by its chilling ac- 
_ronym, DDR. While Dance Dance 
Revolution does not explicitly in- 
struct its players to revolt, it does en- 
courage them to dance, and as we 
know, that’s two-thirds of the battle 


right there. 


A Dance Dance Revolution “ma- _ 


chine” is pretty easy to identify. It 
consists of a large video screen sur- 
rounded by giant speakers and flash- 

ing lights, most likely an attempt to 
_ induce seizures in defenseless Amer!- 
- can youths. In front of the screen Is a 
giant pad with arrows pointing in dif- 


ferent directions. The goal of the 
player/helpless victim is to step on 
the correct arrows, which begin to 
scroll down the screen at an alarming 
rate. Players can select from a variety 
of different songs to dance to, with 
titles like “Ecstasy,” “Maximum 
Overdrive,” and “Revolution of The 
Proletariat (Bring Down The Gov- 
ernment Mix).” 


MATTD LA 
ONE FRY SHORT 





As if this influx of Communist 
propaganda wasn’t bad enough, 
Dance Dance Revolution is also a 
disaster on the most basic of levels: 
it doesn’t show you how to dance. 
Contrary to popular belief, stepping 
ona bunch ofarrows is not the same 
thing as dancing. In fact, it’s not 
even close to dancing. They should 
change the name of the game to 
something more accurate, such as 
“Hop Around Like A Moron Revo- 
Jution.” I’d buy that. 

It should be clear by now that 
DDR is pure, unadulterated evil. 
However, some of you may have 
heard arguments to the contrary, 
such as “DDR is good exercise” and 
“DDR keeps kids off the streets.” 
These arguments, like most Com- 
munist rhetoric, are baseless and 
rooted in a web of lies and deceit. 
Let’s examine them. 


Pro-DDR Argument #1: “My kid 
used to be a fatty with no friends. 
Then he started playing DDR. Now 
he’s lost 100 pounds, he’s popular, 
and he’s sleeping with cheerleaders.” 


t 


Rebuttal: Liar. You don’t have a 
son. 


Pro-DDR Argument #2: “DDR is 
the most effective method of birth 
control.” 


Rebuttal: Liar. The most effective 
method of birth control is the pill. 


Pro-DDR Argument #3: “DDR 
saved my marriage.” 


Rebuttal: Liar. Your marriage was 
saved by a combination of therapy, 
alcohol and Dr. Phil. 


At this point, you’re probably 
wondering what you, the model 
democratic citizen, can do to fight 
this Weapon of “Mass Dance- 
struction” (zing!). The first step is 
to find those who play DDR and 
introduce them to good old Ameri- 
can activities, such as backgam- 
mon, painting and racial profiling. 
Next, destroy all DDR machines 
you come across. This can be done 
with many household items, such 
as a sledgehammer. 

(Warning! Do not attempt to dis- 
mantle a DDR machine while some- 
one is playing it. This is known in 
many Western cultures as “homi- 
cide.”) : 

Lastly, lam currently working on 
avideo game thatwill help bring back 
democratic American values to 
today’s youth. I call it Don’t Move 
Don’t Move Status Quo. Sure, it’s a 
little boring, but it’s still fun. I mean, 
hey, who doesn’t like sitting? 

A Communist, that’s who. 


Matt Diamond knows Billy Joel 
started the fire. He be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 














































To my right we have 
a splendid pattern by 
Alessandra Wood. So much 
talent on this campus! 
So many doodles 


that are of 
exceptional 














It is good to have you 
back here again! Above me 
and to my left, we have two 
works by Leadra Uribe! 
The detail! What 

beilliance! 












=a alah 





And so ends our 
magnificent 
display of skilll 
You too could 
have your pieces 
in our chic 
venue! Send entries 


or questions to 
graphics@ jhunewsletter.com 


today! Remember, 
lectures may be dull, 
but doodles are always 
an adventure! 






























TO THE LAST PUZZLE 





BYEYPYAL RTI 


ia 


MIANE, 
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Pianist to play 
‘DvorakSunday 


This coming Sunday, Oct. 17, 
Maestro Bohuslav Rattay will per- 
forma recital atthe Friedberg Con- 
cert Hall at the’ Peabody Conserva- 
tory at 3 p.m. with the Mount 
Vernon Symphony Orchestra. The 
afternoon’s program is to include 

| the rarely performed Dvorak Piano 
Concerto in G minor with pianist 
Michael Sheppard, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No.7 in A major. 

Maestro Rattay was born in 
1972 in the Czech Republic, where 
he completed his undergraduate 

| studies. Later he went on to do 
his Masters work at Rice Univer- 
sity in Texas, and nowisa gradu- 
ate student at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, working with Gustav 
Meier. 

Rattay has worked with orches- 
tras all around the world, includ- 
ing the St. Petersburg Academy Or- 
chestra, the Moscow Chamber 
Orchestra, numerous orchestras in 
the Czech Republic, the Potomac 
Youth Orchestra, and the Peabody 
Concert Orchestra, and has per- 
formed with soloists including 

NeemeJarvi. Recently, he was criti- 
cally acclaimed for conducting the 
world premier of Michael Mak’s 
Murder with the Peabody Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

On Piano is Michael Sheppard, 
| who was also featured in this sec- 
| tion last week, recently returned 

from touring Southern Asia and 

the Middle East. He is preparing to 
| make debuts with orchestras in the 
| Midwest, Southeast, and Pacific 

Northwest.and has already per- 
| formedsolo recitals throughout the 
nation and Europe where he has 
recieved praise for his “penetrat- 
ing musicianship” and “dazzling 
virtuosity.” 

For more information, call the 
box office at the Peabody Con- 
servatory at (410) 659-8100. Ad- 
mission to this concert will be 
free. 


—Sasha Kozlov 





FEATURED EVENTS 


#4 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.LITTLEPANTS.COM. 


Crazy Indie kids The Faint (pictured), TV On the Radio, and Beep Beep get funky at the 9:30 Club this Sunday. 


9:30 ClubgetswetwithTheFaint 


On Sunday, the 9:30 Club will be- 
come a zoo of art rock kids and much- 
too-happy goth children, all gathering 
to hear the joyous sounds of The Faint, 
TV On the Radio and Beep Beep. 

The Faint are coming off their third 
proper album release with Wet From 
Birth and the same goes for Beep Beep, 
whose new opus goes by the tag Buisness 


Casual. TV On the Radio’s Desperate ° 


Youth, Bloodthirsty Babes came outlast 
year after their E.P. Young Liars was 
lauded by critics far and wide. 

The Faint have been putting in time 
onindie label Saddle Creek since 1998, 
when they first officially formed. Their 
sound is an amalgamation of dark 
disco-pop, the bouncier side of the 
early °80s post punk movement, and 
some perverse take on the song struc- 





Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


12 p.m. Lutheran Discussion 
Group will meet in Levering. For 
more information call Rev. Don 
Burggraf (410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will 
take place in the Interfaith Center 
Library. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 16 


. Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. See 


SUNDAY, OCT. 17 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass wil] be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 


HSC@jhu.edu. . 
-2. p.m, Stepping Stones Ministry 








lowed bya fellowship meeting at 3:30 
* p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 
bE 7%, temporary worship will take place 
at the University Baptist Church. 


will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 


lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 


Performing Arts 


THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


7:30 p.m. Our Townwillbe performed 
at the Clarice Smith Performing Arts 
Center at the University of Maryland, 
College Park. Call (301) 405-2787 for 
details. 


8 p.m. See the comedy Waiting for 
Godot at the Center for the Arts in 
Towson University at 8000 York Rd. 
Ticket prices are $10, $5 for students 
and senior citizens. Call (410) 830- 
2787 for details. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15 


12 p.m.-2 p.m. Check out jazz, R&B, 
soul performer Charles Lee at the Lex- 
ington Market at 400 W. Lexington St. 
Call (410) 685-6169 for details. 


8 p.m. Check out Anima: Music that 
Moves at the Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center of the University of 
Maryland - College Park. Call (301) 
405-2787 for details. 


7:30 p.m. The comedy theater pro- 


duction of Blithe Spirit will be per- | 


formed at the Olney Theatre Center 

- forthe Artsat2001 Olney Sandy Spring 
Rd. in Olney. Call (301) 924-4485 for 
details. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss the annual JHU 
Barnstormers’ Freshmen One Acts 
at the Arellano Theater. 


8 p.m. See Bill Cosby live at the Carl 


Murphy Fine Arts Center at 2201 
Argonne Drive. Call (443) 885-4440. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 16 


7:30 p.m. The comedy theater pro- 
duction of Blithe Spirit will be per- 


formed at the Olney Theatre Center 
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ture and stylings of New Order circa 
1988. In other words, they've taken 
what alt-rockers Orgy did in the late 
90s and put some soul and a dance 
beat back into the mix. 

Their first album, Blank-Wave 
Arcade, wandered into tech-rock ter- 
ritory that hadn’treally been explored 
since acid house gave way to hip-hop 
in clubs across the globe. After 
recieving much praise, they put out 
Danse Macabre, which landed at just 
the right time as Electro-Clash and 
dance punk were regaining popular 
recognition. Now, with Wet From 
Birth, the band hopes to solidify their 
place at the top of the tech and dance 
punk heap. 

While The Faint have taken a genre 
and made it theirs, TV On the Radio 





have been spending their time switch- 
ing styles with each song. Their songs 
are artsy but not pretentious, atmo- 
spheric yetsomehow minimalist, and 
above all they bleed heart and soul 
without becoming whiny. 

Starting as a duo, the group is now 
a quintet with a unique focus on sing- 
ing and harmony above all else. This 
vocal obsession stems from the 
groups origins as ana capella act, and 
on both the album and E.P. an a 
capella track is included. While they 


aren’t as established as the Faint, this - 


band is definitly a rising star worth 
checking out. The doors are at 8:30 
p.m. and check out http:// 
www.930.com for info. 





OctoBer 14 To 21. 


for the Arts at 2001 Olney Sandy 
Spring Rd. in Olney. Call (301) 924- 
4485 for details. | 


8 p.m. Seea pop/rock performance of 
Hedwig and the Angry Inch at the 
Mobtown Theater at 2600 Clipper 
Mill Rd., Ste 114. Call (410) 467-3057 
for details. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss the annual JHU 
Barnstormers’ Freshmen One Acts 
at the Arellano Theater. 


SUNDAY, OCT.17 | 


2 p.m. Don’t miss the annual JHU 
Barnstormers’ Freshmen One Acts 


at the Arellano Theater. \ 


\ 
2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. The comedy the- 
ater production of Blithe Spirit yc 
be performed at the Olney Theatre 
Center for the Arts at 2001 Olney 
Sandy Spring Rd. in Olney. Call (301) 
924-4485 for details. ; 


7:30 p.m. Check out Renowned con- 
tralto Ewa Podle and pianist Ania 
Marchwinska perform as part of the 
2004-2005 Shriver Hall Concert Se- 
ries in Shriver Hall Auditorium 


MONDAY, OCT. 18 


8 p.m. It’s Open Mic Night at the 
Funk Box at 10 E. Cross St. Call (410) 


} 


- 


625-2000 for details. 


10 p.m. See Mezzanine C-14 at the 
Sidebar Tavern at 220 E. Lexington 
St. Call (410) 659-4130 for more 
details. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19 


7:30 p.m. Check out An Evening of 
Jazz at the Peabody Institute at 1 E. 
Mt. Vernon St. Call (410) 659-8100 
for details. 


10 p.m.-2 a.m. Don’t miss the Todd 
Miller Band at the Horse You Came 
In On Saloon at 1626 Thames St. Call 
(410) 327-8111 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20 


7:30 p.m. Check out the jazz Coffee- 
house Cabaret at the Maryland Hall 
for the Creative Arts at 801 Chase St. 
in Annapolis. Call (410) 263-5544 for 


details. 


10 p.m.-2 a.m. Don’t miss the Todd 
Miller Band at the Horse You Came 
In On Saloon at 1626 Thames St. Call 
(410) 327-8111 for details. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 21 


8 p.m. See the UM Concert Band at the 
Clarice Smith Performing Arts Center 
of the University of d, College 
Park, Call (301) 405-2787 for details. 


U 





_—John Lichtefeld 





Fmr.Diplomat Burg to address 
Studentsatthe SmoklerCenter 


The Smokler Center for Jewish Life 
presents Avrum Burg, esteemed in- 
ternational diplomat and former 
speaker of the Israeli Knesset (Parlia- 
ment), on Sunday, Oct. 17 at 7 p.m. 
The title ofhis lecture is “God is Back: 
A discussion on the importance of 
interfaith dialogue in helping to bring 
about Middle East peace.” 

The eventis sponsored by Hopkins 
Hillel, Hillel’s Schusterman Interna- 
tional Center and The Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel. It is 
hosted by: Alpha Epsilon Pi, Campus 
Ministries, The Baltimore Jewish 
Council, The College Democrats, The 
College Republicans, The Political 
Science Department and The Jewish 
Students Association. 

Avram Burg, speaker of the Fif- 
teenth Knesset, was born in Jerusa- 
lem in 1955. Following military ser- 
vice, he became one of the leaders of 
the protestmovementagainst the war 
in Lebanon. In 1985, he was appointed 
by then Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
to serve as an advisor on Diaspora 
Affairs and held the position for three 
years. 

Burg was then elected to the 
Knesset on the Alignment Party List, 
where he was a prominent member of 





the Foreign Affairs and Defense 
Committee, the Finance Commit- 
tee, and the State Control Commit- 
tee. He was reelected in 1992 and 
served until 1995 as Chairman of 
the Knesset Education and Culture 
Committee. 

At this time, Burg was elected 
Chairman of the Executive of the | 
Jewish Agency for Israel and the 
World Zionist Organization. 
Through these positions, he was able 
to help bring about prominent 
changes in the structure and role of 
the National Institutions. He then | 
returned to the Knesset in 1999 and 
was soon elected Speaker of the 
Knesset. 

Avram Burg’s father, Dr. Yosef 
Burg, was a prominent leader of the 
National Religious Party and served 
as minister in Israeli governments | 
from the first years of the state until 
the 1980s. Burg is married to 
French-born Yael, a psychologist | 
and the principal ofa Jerusalem high 
school. They live with their six chil- 
dren in Nataf, a small, mixed reli- 
gious-secular community close to 
Jerusalem. 


| 


—Anusha Gopalratnam 








. COURTESY. OF HTTP://WWW.HABODROR.ORG.UK 
See respected Isreali diplomat Avrum Burg (standing) speaks Sunday. 


8 p.m. Joina night of Shear Madness 
at the Theater Lab of The Kennedy 
Center at 2700 F St., NW in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Call (202) 467-4600 for de- 
tails. 


Miscellaneous Events 
THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


1 p.m. Theron Feist will give a lecture 
entitled “Lighten Your Briefcase: 
Electronic Homework Submission” 
in the Garrett Room of the MSE Li- 
brary. The lecture is free and spon- 
sored by the Center for Educational 
Resources. 


3 p.m. Prof. Busch-Bishniac and 
Jeff Jarosz will hold a seminar on 
Mechanical Engineering Curricu- 
lum. This even is free thanks to the 
Mechanical Engineering depart- 
ment and will take place in Hodson 
210. 


3:30 p.m “How Inflation Can Ex- 
plain the Second Law of Thermody- 
namics” will be explained by Sean 
Carroll of the University of Chicago 
in Bloomberg’s Schafler Auditorium. 
The event is free and sponsored by 
the Physics and Astronomy depart- 
ments. 


6 p.m. The Caribbean Cultural So- 
ciety is having a meeting in the 
Mattin Center, room 160. For more 
information visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/ccs. 


8 p.m. All Politics is Local presents 
Dr. Peter Beilensen, the Commis- 
sioner of BC's Dept of Public Health. 
He will be speaking on how to be- 
come involved in local politics in the 
Glass Pav and food will be served. 
This event is co-sponsored by Stu- 
dent Global Aids, the Students Public 
Health Forum, Project Prevent and 
the Red Cross. 


8 p.m. The 2004 Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium hosts Dan 
Raviv, the Washington-based na- 
tional correspondent for CBS News’ 


radio network. His lecture, — 


“America’s Narrative: How Well 
Do We Tell the World Our Story?,” 
will take place in Shriver Hall, and 
will be followed bya reception. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/mse for more 
information. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15 


e 
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5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845 


7 p.m. Stop by the famous Bennett’s 
Curse: House of the Vampyres for 
a night of horrific frights-at 7000 
Arundel Mills Circle, C-1 in 


-Hanover. Call (410) 540-5100 for 


details. 


8 p.m. Sign up for Individual Mock 
Interviews for 04-05 Pre-Health 
Applicants at the Pre-Professional 
Advising Office. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and obsery- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


9 p.m. MSE Symposium Presents 
the Second Presidential Debate in 
Hodson Hall, Room 110. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, OCT, 16 


12 p.m. Check out the Baltimore 


_ Russian Festival at the Holy Trinity 


Russian Orthodox Church at 1723 E. 
Fairmount Ave. Call (410) 649-4900 
for details. 


5 p.m.-9p.m. Stop by the Fells Point 
Oyster Festival at Broadway 
Square, Broadway and Thames 
streets. Call (443) 454-0238 for de- _ 
tails. Saat 


7 p.m. Stop by the famous Bennett’s 
Curse: House of the Vampyres for 
a night of horrific frights at 7000 
Arundel Mills Circle, C-1 in 
Hanover. Call (410) 540-5100 for 
details. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 17 
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CONCERT ANID, MOVIE LISTINGS | 


THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


7 p.m. WRNR Presents Leon 
For more information visit 
8 p.m. Badfish (Sublime tri 
Recher Theatre. For morei 
8:30 Mission of Burma wil 
For more information visi 


Russel and Hamilton Loomis atthe Funk Box. 
http://www.thefunkbox.com 

bute band) and Can’t Hang will perform at the 
nformation Visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 
| perform at the Black Cat in Washington D.C. 
t http://www. blackcatde.com 


FRIDAY, OCT. 15 


8 ees Assembly of Dust and Cast Iron Filter will perform at the Funk 
Box. pci information Visit http://www.thefunkbox.com 
9 p.m. The Pink Floyd Experience will perform The Wall in it’s entirety at 


the Recher Theatre. For more information visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


SATURDAY, OCT.16 


7 p.m. The Kill Kitty Tour featuring Chang Cheng Yuand MC Hot Dogwill 
visit the 9:30 Club in Washington D.C. Doors are at 6 p-m. for more 
information visit http://www.930.com. 
9 p-m. The Legwarmers 80’s Tribute band will perform at the Funk Box. For 
more information visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 

9 p.m. The Pink Floyd Experience will perform The Wallin it’s entirety at 
the Recher Theatre. For more information visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 
10 p.m. Living Colour will perform after the Kill Kitty Tour at the 9:30 Club 


Tickets for this show must be purchased separately, for more information 
visit http://www.930.com. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 17 


5:30 p.m. Come join an Evening with Billy Corgan at the 9:30 Club in 
Washington D.C. For more information on this early show visit http:// 
www.930.com. ; 

7 p.m. Jordan Knight (formerly of New Kids on the Block) will perform at 
the Funk Box. For more information visit http://www.thefunkbox.com. 

7 p.m. Gavin Degraw will perform at the Recher Theatre, however this 
showissold out. For more information visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 
8:30 p.m. The Faint, TV On the Radio, and will perform at the 9:30 Club 
after Billy Corgan wraps up. For information visit http://www.930.com. 


MONDAY, OCT. 18 


7 p.m. Ozomatli will perform with the Brazilian Girls at the Recher Theatre. 
For more information visit http://www. rechertheatre.com. 

7:30 p.m. ... And You Will Know Us by the Trail of Dead will perform along 
with IQU at the 9:30 Club in Washington D.C. For more information visit 
http://www.930.com. 

9 p.m. Aloha and Juez will perform at the Black Cat in Washington D.C. For 
more information visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19 


* 7p.m.... And You Will Know Us by the Trail of Dead will perform along with 


IQU at the Recher Theatre. For more information visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 

7 p.m. Jump Little Children Rubyhorse will perform at the Funk Box: For more 
information visit http://www.thefunkbox.com. 

7:30 p.m. The Libertines and Radio 4 will performat the 9:30 Club in Washington 
D.C. For more information please visit http://www.930.com. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20 


7 p.m. The Lloyd Dobler Effect will perform at the Funk Box with Lionize. For 
more information visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 

7:30 p.m. Jim Beam Live Presents the Deftones and Dredg at the 9:30 Club in 
Washington D.C. This show is now sold out but for information visit http:// 
www.930.com. 

9 p.m. Mclusky and guests will be performing at the Ottobar. Doors are at 8 p.m. 
and more information can be found at http://www.theottobar.com. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 21 


8 p.m. The Addison Groove Project and Matisyahu, the Hasidic Reggae 
Superstar will perform at the Funk Box. For more information visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 

9 p.m. Towson University’s Live Hip Hop Party featuring the Hard Headz will 
take place at the Recher Theatre, For more information visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 

8 p.m. Ted Leo and the Pharmacists will perform at the Ottobar. For more 
information visit http://www.theottobar.com. 

8:30 p.m. Mouse on Mars, Ratatat, and the Junior Boys will perform at the 
Black Cat in Washington D.C. For More info visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Garden State 

Rated (R)- 1 hr.49 min. 

2:30 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:45 
p.m. Thursday, Oct. 14 

4:40 p.m., 9:30 p.m. Starting Friday, 
Oct. 15 

12:10 p.m., showing Sat & Sun Only 


Motorcycle Diaries 

Rated (R)- 2 hr. 8 min. 

2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 
(Ends Thursday, Oct. 14) 


Revivals Saturdays at 12 p.m. and 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Wings of Desire 
Thursday, Oct. 14 


Broadway: The Golden Age 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 51 min. 
2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:10 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
; AND SUNDAY 


The Forgotten 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 31 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


Friday Night Lights 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 57 min. 
4:15 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 10 p.m. 


Ladder 49 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:30 p.m. 





Murder My Sweet 
Saturday, Oct. 16 
Thursday, Oct. 21 


Intimate Strangers (Confidences 
Trop Intimes) 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 44 min. 

2:45 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:30 
p-m. Thursday, Oct. 14 

2:20 p.m., 7:15 p.m. Starting Fri- 
day, Oct. 15 


The Yes Men 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 23 min. 

2 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7 p.m. Thursday, 
Oct. 14 

4:20 p.m., 9:20 p.m. Starting Fri- 
day, Oct. 15 


The Brown Bunny 
Rated (NR)- 1 hr. 33 min. 
9:30 p.m. (Ends Thursday, Oct. 14) 


Mr. 3000 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 43 min. 
4:20 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 10:10 p.m 


Raise Your Voice 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 43 min. 
4:10 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 


Taxi 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 40 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 








12 p.m.-5 p.m. Check out the BMA 
Birthday Bash fair at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 


3 p.m. Elizabeth Canuel from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary will give a 
lecture on “Sources and Composi- 
tion of Organic Carbon in an An- 


in the Bernstein Offit. Building Room 
LL 7, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 


2 p.m. Check out the information ses- 
sion Interviews 250 in the Sherwood 
Room of Levering Hall. 


6 p.m. JHU Interfaith Council Pre- 
sents the fall "Open your Eyes" ban- 
quet at the Bunting Meyerhoff Inter- 
faith and Community Service 
Center. This free dinner will focus on 
the subject of Sikhism: Whatis it and 
what are its common practices? All 
are welcome. For more information 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~chaplain. 


7p.m. TheSmokler Center for Jewish 
Life presents God is Back: A Discus- 
sion on the Importance of Inter- 
faith Dialogue in Helping to Bring 
About Middle East Peace, featuring 
the former Speaker of the Israeli 
Knesset (Parliament). 


MONDAY, OCT. 18 


5 p.m. Check out the lecture Which is 
the Right Path for Me? MD/MD-PhD 
or PhD, featuring Dr. Rodney Ulane 
from the NYU School of Medicine. 


6 p.m. J.P. Morgan Chase will holda 
recruiting presentation at the Career 
Center of Garland Hall, 3rd Floor. 


8p.m.Comeheara panel discussion on 
the Baltimore Public School System at 
the All Politics is Local: A Public Af- 
fairs Symposium atthe Glass Pavilion. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 19 


thropologically Modified Ecosys- 
tem.” This event is free thanks to the 
Geography and Environmental Engi- 
neering Departments and will take 
place in Ames 234. 


5 p.m. Come learn about the academic 
job search from the pros at The Aca- 
demic Job Search for Graduate Stu- 
dents information session in Mattin 
162. 


5 p.m. BD & Company will hold a 
recruiting presentation at the Career 
Center of Garland Hall, 3rd Floor. 


8 p.m. MSE Symposium Presents 
David Horowitz, nationally recog- 
nized political commentator, at 
Shriver Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 20 


4 p.m. Check out the Opportunities 
with the U.S. Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral for Pre-Laws information ses- 
sion in Mattin 160. 


7 p.m. Medtronic, Inc. will hold a 
recruiting presentation at the Career 
Center of Garland Hall, 3rd Floor. 


7:30 p.m. See the Wednesday 
Evening Symposia Series: “Does the 
Campaign to Clean Up the Air 
Waves Threaten Free Expression?” 


THURSDAY, OCT, 21 


1 p.m. The Buzzword Bistro presents 
“Taking Advantage Library Re- 
sources” with Pam Stefanuca. This 
free lecture will be held in the Garrett 


3 p.m. “The Cosa Nostra of the Data 
Processing Industry” will be pre- 
sented by Nathan Ensmenger of the 
University of Pennsylvania. This is a 
free lecture held at 3505 N. Charles St. 
7 p.m. Don’t miss the lecture and 
gallery tour Cracking the Da Vinci 
Code: Four Perspectives at the 


Charles St. Please call (410) 547-9000 
for details. 


9 p.m. Onceagain, it’s College Night at 
Hammerjacksat316 Guilford Avenue. 
Please call (410) 234-0044 for details. 


—Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, abriefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail all events by the Mon- 
day before publication. 


Room of the MSE Library. Walters Art Museum at 600 N. 


“THE KIND OF MOVIE THAT CAN CHANGE US ALL FOR 


THE BETTER AND | GAN THINK OF NO HIGHER PRAISE 


-ANDREW SARRIS NEW $ORK@E% OBSERVER 







Gael Garcia Bernal Rodrigo dele Serne 


= MOTORCYCLE DIARIES 


Based on the memoirs of Ernesto “Che” Guevara end Alberto Granado 
F 
[Ri frbsety 


© 2001 FOCUS FEAL URES. ULC. ALL FAGHTS HESERYER, 





wwrw.themotorcyciediariesmovie.com 





LET THE WORLD CHANGE YOU...AND YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD. 


Share your experience of a life changing adventure at www.themotorcyclediariesnovie.com 


g 


“A&A BLAST OF FRIGHT AND FUN!” 
~ PETER TRBNERE, BGLLUAE STBHE 





to the Say 


‘ADDR SHEL, THE MAMI TRAE 


VA » 
HAUNT: DEAD 
THE 

www. shaunotthedeadmavic.com R OS UE 


AMC THEATRES: Loews MUVICO THEATERS NORTHEAST CINEMAS 
COLUMBIA 14 WHITE MARSH EGYPTIAN 24 WEST NURSERY 14 
In The Mall in Columbia = White Marsh Bivd. & 1-95 North At Arundel Mills Linthicum, MD 

(410) 423-0520 (800) FANDANGO #738 (443) 755-8992 (410) 850-8999 


CALL THEATRE OR CHECK THEATRE DIRECTORY FOR SHOWTIMES 


UNITED ARTISTS 
SNOWDEN SQUARE 
STADIUM 14 

9161 Commerce Center Or 
800-FANDANGO #570 














EXPOSURE 
By VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN 











NIGHTLIFE 





CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

| Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
| Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500. 
Tracy's Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 





COFFEE 





Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427. 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 
E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 
Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 
Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av., 410-276-3865 
Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 aie 
Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 
One World Cafe, 100 W. University Parkway, 410-235-5777 









- Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. 
XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675-5999 


MOVIETHEATRES 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, Ste. 200, 410-825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St.,410-727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St., 410-235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., 410-435-8338 
) . 
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FALL FESTIVAL 

















APU Sead wes 
ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman Phoebe Quin reaches for a tennis ball with a lacrosse stick as teammates Darya Kizub and J.D. Liu look on and make their way across the lower quad in the first annual Crazy Cart Race. 









ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Stop! Look at Me (SLAM) step dances in the Glass Pav. 





KEVIN FU/NEWS-LETTER 
Students play volleyball during the Fall Festival barbecte on the beach. The barbecue opened the weekend's activities. 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior James Clark and the All Nighters sing forthe crowd. 


PHOTOS BY: 
RoBIN SHAW AND KEVIN Fu 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Dean Boswell looks on with anticipation as she stands alongside her daughter Kaitlin and son Tony at the Crazy Cart Race. 
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